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Notes. 
“CYMBELINE.” 
* Queen, Yet I'll move him 
To walk this way: I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends : 
Pays dear for my offences.”—Act I. Se. 2. 

At present these two clauses are more tauto- 
logical than is usual with Shakespeare, | but this 
objection may be removed, and a distinct meaning 
given to each by # vor mi the colon after “ injuries ” 
instead of after “friends.” She commences by 
saying, with direct reference to the present in- 
stance, that when she would do the king an ill 
turn, she so disguised it in kindness, that he took 
it not as an offence, but, with misplaced affection, 
bought it of her at its seeming value. The bring- 
ing together of Posthumus and Imogen, though 
contrary to his commands, would be put down to 
such kindliness of disposition, and to such over- 
fondness for all that was his, as overcame her re- 
membrance of the wrong done to her The 
bringing of himself to view the interview would 
be but forgetfulness of everything in her pleasure 
in his society, and desire to withdraw him from 
the general throng of courtiers into the precincts 
of her own more private garden. Such simula- 


son. 


tions of love would be met, she says, with a greater | 
| hardly accordant with Shakespeare’ s usage in re- 


lavish of love. 
After this, however, she in her pride of craft 


completes the portraiture of an old and doting | 
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| husband ruled bs a cunning woman, and goes on 


to say that when she quarrelled with him, or ma- 
liciously or craftily bouded with him, or gave him 


| open offence, he, as though the offence and blame 


Marquis de Mon- | 


| with a decaying old age ? 
, and Mrs. Conant’s Quota- 


had been his own, would seek a reconciliation, 
and pay dear to be friends again. On examining 
the wording, it will be found that “injuries” 
(that is, wrongs) and “buys” in one clause, and 
offences” and “ pays” in the other, are specially 
chosen to make the difference in meaning more 
clear 
“os Cyn b. 

That should’st | 
A years a 


“ 


O disloyal thing 
repair | my youth ; | thouheap’st | 
me.”—Act I. Se, 2. 


ce on 
How, if he used the word repair in its ordinary 
could Cymbeline talk of repairing his youth 
when he had wholly lost his youth? and why 
should any one talk of repairing his youth instead 
of repairing his old age in a passage where youth’s 
lustiness and heat are intended to be contrasted 
The true meaning of 
the word will, I think, be found on examination 
to be that, in the wished-for marriage, he had 
thought to see his youthful days re-equalled ; and, 
in the happy contemplation of it, feel his days- 

spring renewed. A similar thought is found 
Sonnet I. 
“ This w 
And see thy blood warm when thou 


“nse 
sense, 


re to be new made when thou art old 
art cold. 


And again in Sonnet III. we have: — 
“ Now is the time that face should form another 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not reneiwest.” 


And from the wording of this, and from the phrase 


“repair my honour lost” (3 Henry VI., Act II. 
Se. 3), it seems clear that, in accordance with its 
derivation, Shakespeare sometimes used this word 
repair as equalling again and making anew, and 
not merely as patching or renovating. 

It does not, however, seem probable to me that 
Shakespeare would have made Cymbeline use the 
phrase, “repair my youth,” unless he had some 
antithetical conceit in view. Hence, and from a 
general review of the passage, I hold that “thy 
years’ ”—that is, the age or number of thy 
years—is a certain part of any emendation; and if 
any one will compare this with Hanmer’s “ Many 
a year's it will be seen how definite the 
“thy” makes an otherwise indefinite and indif- 
ferent passage, and how much it recovers of our 
author’s style. Imogen’s age added to Cymbe- 
line’s would be death or an old age—“ sans eyes, 
sans teeth, sans everything.” 

What else may be required is more doubtful. 
Some might think that the safest restoration of 
the sense and metre would be—Thou heapest 
thy | Years’ age [upjon me. Or we might read, 
heapest up | Thy years’ age on me; but this is 


age 


age, 


however, I prefer 


gard to heap. For myself, 
of the folio is right, 


thinking that the “heap’st” 
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and that the original reading was, or was nearly, 
as follows: — 
“thou heap’st [more than ] 
Thy years’ age on me.” 

What, looking at it by the light of the sonnets, 
is the plain meaning of Imogen’ 8 repairing his 
youth, bat that by this marriage of obedience she 
would present him with a grandson, the loved 
image of his grandfather. 
his youth would have been repaired, by the same 
amount is he now aged—namely, by his own age 
plus Imogen’s, plus the grandson‘s, that is by more 
than Imogen’ 8, "B. Nicnoxson. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MONKWEARMOUTH, 


During the month of September investigations 
of the highest interest have been prosecuted at one 
of the sister monasteries in the county of Durham 
which furnished the abbots immortalised by Bede. 
The works have been conducted by the church- 
wardens of Monkwearmouth, under the direction 
of a special committee of the Architectural and 
Archeological Society of Durham and Northum- 
berland. We are the more anxious to call general 
attention to the subject, as we have reason to be- 
lieve that a premature account of the proceedings 
in some local newspapers is not official, and that 
it does not represent the precise views of the com- 
mittee. 

We would, therefore, caution our readers and 
London cotemporaries in this respect, and believe 
that the following information, pending the report 
of the committee, will be found trustworthy. It 
must be premised that the northern antiquaries, 
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By so much then as | 





| fabric, will stand well with posterity. 


who have given the subject of Saxon architecture | 


their close attention for some years, differ from 


Mr. Parker's views, which they consider to be 
irreconcilable with documents and existing re- 
mains. 


The discoveries, then, as we understand them, 
are these. The western gable of the church of 
Wearmouth is slightly older than any portion of 
the tower. The lower stories of that tower are 
the porticus ingressus of Bede, erected during the 
lifetime of Benedict Biscop the founder, resem- 
bling the gable of the church in masonry, but not 
bonded into it. The original entrance of this 
porch has been opened, disclosing an arch of deli- 
cate detail, resting on two lathe-turned balusters 
on each side, which again rest on large squarish 


| lations of earth. 


stones sculptured with interlacing bird-headed | 


serpents, whose beaks interlace, and whose bodies 
form a sort of roll moulding on the edges of the 
stones, turning at the foot, and arising in knots 
to the crossing beaks. The weird uniqueness of 
the whole work is described as most striking. 
Below the tower, in connection with a receptacle 
of bones, has been found a noble tombstone of 


3, 66. 
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Hereberht, presbyter, who is perhaps the person 
of that name and degree commemorated among 
anchorites and abbots, or both, in the original 
entries of the Lindisfarne Liber Vite, which com- 
rise other persons connected with Wearmouth. 
The bones, which comprised about a dozen skulls, 
filled nearly the whole of a cist, there being only 
a thin layer of shale-like coal, and broken sea- 
shells between them and Hereberht’s monument, 
and other superincumbent stones. The excava- 
tions have reached the native sand. In their 
continuation westward two walls leading to the 
church have been discovered, but they seem to be 
hardly more than portions of a way of approach. 

The porticus ingressus, like that at Brixworth, 
has doorw ays on its four sides, and was gabled ; 
and above it arises a tower of a later date, but 
still one, according to the views of the northern 
archieologists, previous to 867. This tower blocks 
up two windows in the gable of the basilica or 
church. 

We believe that the doorway now opened is 
the only example ix situ of the early delicate 
balusters found at Jarrow, Wearmouth, and Dover. 
We understand that in the north much Saxon 
work exists very distinct in character from the 
later work of the south. The existing illustra- 
tions of the remains at Jarrow and Wearmouth 
have hitherto unfortunately been mere burlesques. 

The report will of course go to some extent 
into the whole question of Saxon architecture, and 
for its issue we must wait. Everyone will agree 
that the churchwardens, who insisted upon having 
its advice before cogitating any change of their 
The ex- 
humed doorway is carefully protected, and the 
tower is being cleared of the surrounding accumu- 
J. Mi. 


(QUEEN ELEANOR’S PURCHASES.* 
* Pour vne pipe de vin e¢ les co’, Lxij* vj4. 
[ This entry is partially crossed out. | 
‘our leur despens fet au C rotoi le Jour di prochein 
deuant Lapasq’ en lan Ixxix, Lxij* vj4. 

Pour aueine q’ len leur troua au Gart auoec leur Che- 
uaus, CXVv*. 

Pour aueine menee au Gart pour leur Cheuaus p's’e a 
Johan Lengleis, 1x*. 

Pour la‘Cheualerie Sire Hue de Faumechon le quele ma 
dame manda par letre e p Sire Johan de Greli com le 
feist fere Cheualier. Si com il apiert es parceles de la 
conte le receuoir, Ij" xvj*. 

It. pour le Paleffroi que li dis Sire Hues ot quant il fu 
fet Cheualiers. EF de ceste Cheuatie par la li Seneschal a 
n’r’e Seignour le roi e il li respondi q’ il voloit q’ tout fust 
aloe, xvij* x“. 

Pour xxv. moutons envoies en Engletre du comanda- 
ment ma dame p letres, ix" xviij*. vj‘. 

Pour le loier dun vallet qui mena ces moutons dabeuile 
deci a la mer, xvj*. 





* Concluted from page 264. 
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Pour pomes de blanc’urel par la letre ma dame envoies 
en Engletre, xxxij* vj*. 

Pourj vallet menant ces pomes en Engletre, xvj*. 

Pour la sostenance Costance lespaignole du co. anda- 
ment ma dame p letre, vj''. 

Sim par lettres, clxvii" v* x¢. 

As freres menuz dabeuile de la grace n’re seignour le 
roi noucie par dant Renaut repairant dengletre, vj" x*. 

Pour le despens de ij Courssiers venanz despaigne . 
alanz en Engletre. e pour le despens dun vallet qui les 
garda a abeuile en la mais6é Gobert mestre de la monoie 
par v. semeines . les qus Coursiers Goncaluo Martinez 
amena, c*. 

Pour le despens de ij valles menanz les Coursiers en 
Engletre a nre Seignour Le roi, lxxiv® iij*. 

A Guillot du vergier venant en Pontiff a message nre 
Seignour Le roi pour le loier dun Cheual de Waben qui 
tint en lestel Le seneschal par vj semaines, 1x*. 

It. au dit Guillot a vne uoie q’ vint alescheqé@r de Roem 
pour so retourner en Engletre, xliijs iiij4. 

It. a celui Guillot pour sd retourner du parlemét de la 

It. a celui Guillot alant au plet de flandres, vj". 

Pour le despens Sire Henri de Gransson et Sire ffranceis 
demorant p vne nuit au Gart quant il vindrent en Pontiff, 
pour le plet Johan de Pontiff, lij*. 

Pour ij tomans de vin. de la rochele envoies en Engletre 
p le comandament ma dame p Guillot du v’gier. 

Pour carriages e pour le fret de la Neff qui ces vins 
mena en Engletre, vij''. 

A ffelippe popiot alant en fflandres pour ffaucons achat’ 
aloes ma dame pour son despens, viij''. 

A Tomas le barbier alant auoeqs ffelippe portant en 
Engletre faucons quil achata en fHandres, x}. 

Pour iij pipes de Cerises fetes p le comandament ma 
dame p Guillot du vergier dont les ij sont a Cressi . en- 
cores . e latierce en voie en Engleterre, xxj" ij. 

Pour pomes poires et fourmages envoies en Engletre 
auoec la Cerise du cofiandamét ma dame p Guillot, 
xxviii*. 

Pour le carriage du fruit e des fourmages .e pour le 
despens de ceaus qui les menerent, iiij§ xvij*. 

Pour la voiture de la Charrete qui mena la pipe de 
Cerise desq’s a Wissant e pour le despens dun vallet, 
lvij*. 

Pour le cheual dant Renaut qui assola en alant a Paris 
au Parlement, xiv". 

Pour le despens le Seneschal alant En Engleterre contre 
lagent dabeuile. 

demorant par xxviij jours dont il demor’ vij jours a 
Wissant auant quil poust passer, Ixx" xvj* ij*. 

Sm cex" xvij*, viij4. 
Sim toutale, ecelxxviii" iijs vj4. 

Ce sont les despens li queus li Seneschal a mis en les 
psones de sus dites pour les besoignes de Pontiff dont il 
p’e alouance . se auoir les doit par raison. Tout p’miere- 
ment. 

Pour le despens le Euesq’ damiens venant a cressi.e a 
abeuile par ij foiz pour le cdtent dabeuile. 

Et en ces venues demoura p vy. jours li dis Euesques a 
abeuile a ses ppres coustages, xxviij" ij* vj¢. 

It. pour le despens sire Johan de greilli demorant a 
abeuile . le jour com le fist les cleims e les demandes sour 
le gent dabeuile, xix" xiv* ix, 

Et fet assauoir q’ li dis me sire Johans demora a cele 
voie a abeuile p iij Jours a ses ppres coustages. 

Remenbrance du Bailliff damiens, ¢ et xiij*. 

It. du Cheual Johan le Clere qui tua en alant en Gas- 
coigne besoignier au Roi de ffrance du pris de vij''. 

De rechietf le Seneschal uos prie q’ vos souieigne de ses 
gages . li queus sont petit.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 





EpigRaM ON SAVAGE AND JoNnEs, TWO RIVAL 
Historrans or THE TuRKs.—I have nct seen the 
following epigram in print, and it may perhaps 
deserve preservation in your pages. It appears to 
have been written on the occasion of the appear- 
ance, almost simultaneously in the year 1701, of 
two histories of the Turks, each in two volumes, 
8vo, by different compilers. One was printed for 
“Cleave, Roper, &c.,” and bears on its title-page 
the name of Mr. Savage, a well-known author of 
histories and abridgements in that day; and is 
stated to have been “revised and approved by the 
late Sir Paul Rycaut ”—a statement which, how- 
ever, appears to be very questionable. The other, 
printed for “ Bell & Harris,” has no author's 
name on the title-page, but the dedication to 
John Lord Cutts is subscribed by D(avid) Jones, 
who published The Secret History of Whitehall, 
in 2 vols. 12mo (the last edition of which ap- 
peared in 1717), and several other works. 


“ Lines on two Turkish Historians, 


“Mr, Savage, amongst his voluminous works, 

Had published, it seems, an account of the Turks ; 

But, upon its appearing, straight came on its bones 

A new Turkish History, written by Jones. 

The former remonstrates in high indignation— 

* My book has had Rycaut’s express approbation, 

And shall then my labors be weighed in the scales 

With the trash of this pitiful scribbler from Wales ?’ 

Says Jones, ‘ For your Rycauts I care not at all, 

Your diploma’s from Grub Street, and mine from 

Whitehall ; 

And tho’, as good Christians, the Turks we may hate, 

To have you their historian’s too dreadful a fate.’ 

The public were puzzled which author to back, 

For each was well known as a bookseller’s hack ; 

And the works were so like, when examin’d together, 

In dulness, in blunders, in look, and in leather, 

That they’ve left the hard task, future ages, to vou 

To decide which performance is worst of the two.” 
Jas, CROSSLEY. 


A Lone Sentence.—The most astonishing sen- 
tence in the English language, at least for its 
great length, is probably the seventh section of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, which is composed 
of a single sentence containing very nearly sir 
hundred words. H. Lorrus ToTrTeENHAM. 


ARISTOPHANES: Dr. WAtTTs.— 


“ Aristophanes—that scoffer at excellence, that contemner 
of virtue—whilst in his Lysistratus he affirms that there 
is no living with woman, palpably because of her caprices, 
adds, with unwonted candour, that there is no living 


| without her,—plainly because of her charms,”— Cornhill 
| Magazine, Sept. 1866, p. 338, art. “Good Looks.” 


I cannot infer from what I have read of and 
about Aristophanes, that he deserves to be treated 
with such hard words. I do not complain of these, 
but of the want of reference to them. In learned 


articles passages from authors not in the ordinary 
course of school or college reading, should be ac- 
companied by the original, or, at least, a precise 
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reference to where it may be found. 
diligently searched the play, I cannot say posi- 
tively which part is ated, but the following 
seems likely : — 

*"AAAG wi) pac’ Teo" * ds eore Owrixal pice 

Kéor’ éxeivo rotros 6pOas Kol Kaxws eipnucvoy, 

Obre civ ravwrOpaow oft’ avev ravwr<Opwr. 

Lysistrata, v. 1037-9. 

The paraphrase is very wide, and a proverb 
quoted as such in a chorus is hardly to be taken 
as the “affirmation ” of Aristophanes. 

In the same article is,— 

“When Job Ben Solomon, an African chief, was in 
England, he visited Dr. Watts, who, with more curiosity 
than politeness, inquired how it was that he and his 
countrymen were black, when, in common with Europeans, 

- they were descended from Adam, a white man. The re- 
tort was immediate and incisive. ‘Adam white! How 
know you Adam white? We tink Adam black: how 
came you white ?’”—P. 337. 

“ Job Ben Solomon” is an unusual name for a 
negro chief. Dr. Watts was a man of sense, and 
a gentleman. He may have behaved as is stated, 
but for such a statement very good authority 


should be given. Can it? FirzmorKk Lys. 
Paris, 
QvoTaTion From PinpAR.—At page 521 of 


the present volume I see an interesting quotation 
from Cicero’s Orations, and one which those in 
high and responsible position may do well to 
remember and apply. A similar sentiment and 
warning seems contained in a grand and most con- 
densed saying of Pindar. Counselling Hiero, as it 
were with prophetic and inspired voice, and in the 
same spirit as Solomon, telling that a dead fly 
will make the whole vase of ointment to stink 
(Kee. x. 1), the poet thus speaks : — 

ef tt Kal dAadpoy wapadiord, péya To péperar” 

wap oédev, toAdKGv Taulas éooi* woAAol udprupes 

duporépas morol.— Pyth., C. 1. 169. 

There is such an amount of wisdom and moral 
grandeur in the sentiment, that I should not wish 
even any of the English readers of “N. & Q.” to 
lose it, and therefore venture to give a very inade- 
quate translation : — 

“Should any ill word chance to fall from thee 
(see Lid. and Scott on the very rare word rapa:0ic- 
ca), it is of much account, as coming from thee. 
Thou art the steward of many. Many are the 
faithful witnesses of your conduct, whether it be 
good or bad.” 

While thus engaged may I offer another quota- 
tion, It is one well worthy of note, though I do 


Not having | 
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not think that it has got much into use, convey- | 


ing as it does the same important truth as the 


very well known adage, “ne sutor ultra crepi- | 


dam.” In his fifth Satire, 1. 102, Persius writes,— 
“ Navem si poseat sibi peronatus arator 
Luciferi rudis, exclamet Melicerta perisse 
Frontem de rebus.” 


} 
} 
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Which again I venture to translate : — 
“Should the gaitered ploughman, ignorant of 
Lucifer (as a naval sign), ask the command of a 
ship, Melicerta would cry out that all shame had 
gone out of the world,” Melicerta being the typical 
name for a pilot. Francis TRENCH. 
Islip, near Oxford. 


Cotiaror SS.—Much has appeared in “N. & Q.” 
about this collar, but the following passage from 
Mr. King’s learned work on the Gnostics has not 
been quoted. Iam by no means prepared at the 
present time to assent to that gentleman’s conclu- 
sions; but there is quite sufficient evidence for 
the truth of his conjecture to make it an interest- 
ing subject of speculation and inquiry : — 

“ The symbol already noticed, the triple S upon a bar, 
must have been an essential part of a Chnuphis amulet, 
seeing that it always occupies the reverse. What it re- 
presents and what its purpose has never been explained. 
it formerly, however, struck me that it may have been a 
letter of the Assyrian cuneiform alphabet, to one of which 
it bears a strong resemblance; but now I am more in- 
clined to suspect that this device has the same origin as 
the serpent-entwined club of Esculapius itself, so hard to 
account for. In many examples, the SSS take the form 
of a spiral winding thrice around the rod in their middle. 
The medical potency ascribed to the latter symbol of 
itself points out an analogy in signification to the dis- 
tinctive attribute of the cod of the healing art. Thus, in 
the age of Marcellus Empiricus, the fourth century, it 
had obtained a place in the pharmacopeia . . . for 
he recommends the physician to engrave this sigil on 
cerulean jasper, and hang it around the neck of any one 
suffering from pleurisy, adding, ‘ You will obtain marvel- 
lous results.’ Whether this promise be true or not, mar- 
vellous has been the vitality of the symbol; for, reduced 
to a double S thus traversed by a bar, it became a 
favourite device in the times of chivalry, being received 
as the rebus of the word Fermesse (SS fermés), that is, 
the emblem of constancy. Here, then, in this Gnostic 
sigils is to be found the true origin of the SS in the Collar of 
the Garter, formerly styled the ‘Collar of SS,’ rather than 
in the popular explanation that the letters are but the 
initials of Edward IV.’s motto, *‘Souerayne,’ a prince 
posterior by a whole century to the institution of the 
order and its insignia.” —Pp. 76, 77. 

A. G. ¥. F. 

Heap or CarpryaL Ricwerrev.— 

“The Paris correspondent of The Star states that thé 
head of Cardinal Richelieu, which was preserved apart 
from his body, has been discovered in the possession of 
an ancient family of Bretagne. It appears to be in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The Emperor is said to 
have taken great interest in its recovery, and it is now 
deposited with the Minister of Public Instruction.” — The 
Gainsbro’ News, Oct, 13, 1866. 

A.G V.F. 


Os.iTeRATeD Corxs.—The following receipt, 
from a newspaper cutting of 1825, deserves pre- 
servation in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ If you have a silver coin, the inscription of which by 
much wear is become wholly obliterated, put the poker 
in the fire: when red-hot, place the coin upon it, when 
the inscription will plainly appear, of a greenish hue, but 
will disappear as the coin cools. This method was prac- 
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tised at the Mint to discover the genuine coin when the 
silver was last called in.” 
Cyrit. 


TERMS FORMERLY USED AT THE Mint.—In that | 


curious work, Chamberlayne’s Magne Pritannie 
Notitia (1708), is the following passage : — 

“ The Moneyers Divide the Pound Weight into Twelve 
Ounces Troy :— 


The Ounce . - into . - 20 Pennyweights, 
» Pennyweight. , . - 24 Grains. 

+ Grain ‘ ‘ - e 20 Mites. 

» Mite ° e ” ° 24 Droites. 

» Droite . ° = ° - 20 Perits, 

» Perit . . » - 24 Blanks.” 


Can this be correct? The blank must have 

been the one-billionth 327 millionth part of the 

pound —a quantity surely impossible to appre- 

ciate. Is any system like this in use at present 

in the Mint? A, A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Reeister Hovse, Eprnsuren.—tThe collection 
of deeds, papers, and wills contained in the Re- 
gistry Office at Edinburgh is one of the noblest 
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A letter on this subject, in the Gent. Mag., May, 
1864, elicited no reply; and I now address myself 
to the readers of “N. & Q.,” in the hope of find- 
ing out something to explain the uses of the 
alphabet. I contemplate the — of some- 
thing on this subject, with illustrations, so soon 
as I shall be able to collect the requisite materials. 

Of the alphabet bells at the following places, 
I have seen casts or rubbings, if not the originals: 
Side, Gloucestershire ; Bemerton, Wilts; Patring- 
ton, Yorkshire; Barnetby, Burton Stather, 8. 
Ferriby, and Horkstow, Lincolnshire: The fol- 
lowing are given in Lukis’s book, but with no 


| particulars respecting the kind of letters used: 


Hoby, Leicestershire ; Elford, Staffordshire ; Leigh- 
ton Bromswould, Hunts (three). The Manual of 
Eng. Ecclesiology mentions one at Eltisley, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; but does not give the letters at all. 


| Any particulars respecting these latter, or any ad- 
| ditional instances, would be acceptable. I know 


treasures ever possessed by a nation. The series | 


of papers is so remarkable in its perfection, and 
the documents are so well preserved, that it is 
very desirable the collection should be more 
accessible than it is. It is true the officials 
are courteous, and, for literary purposes, no 


fees may be payable; but you must be sure of 


game before you obtain leave to see it. When, 
however, documents have attained a certain age 
every facility should be given to the public to 
know what has been preserved. What is needed 
is, that there should be printed indexes to the 
different collections, and that each index should 
comprise from ten to twenty years and no more. 
Such indexes need not be printed grandly; and 
there are some office-printed indexes at present 
which are a model of their kind. A moderate 
annual grant of money would enable these indexes 
to be issued annually until brought within a cer- 
tain limit of time. The results would soon show 
the use of our being possessed of so grand a col- 
lection of documents. The printing of some three 
hundred copies, and dispersing them in public 
libraries, would be enough. At present the value 
of the collection is reduced to its lowest point. 


Queries. 


ALPHABET ON BELLS, ETc.—The whole alphabet, 


or a portion of it, is not infrequently met with as | 


a bell inscription, from the fourteenth or fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century. The letters are often 
in reversed order, or otherwise misplaced. En- 


caustic tiles with the alphabet are also found, and | 


[ have seen a “christening-bowl ” 


tery, dated 1718, with the alphabet as far as P. 


of coarse pot- | 


of alphabet tiles at Holy Trinity, Hull; Laund, 
Leicestershire ; and one formerly at St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel, York Minster. 

There are two or three alphabet bowls in pri- 
vate collections in Sussex. 

I think it is not at all improbable that some of 
your correspondents will be able to refer to addi- 
tional instances, and to do something towards 
clearing up the mystery of this A-B-C puzzle. I 
dare say there will be additional instances of bells 
in the forthcoming publications of Mr. L’Estrange 
and Mr. Ellacombe. J. T. F. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Tue Act or BuriaL. — 

“Then while the earth shall be cast upon the body by 
some standing by, the Priest shall say,” &c.—Burial Ser- 
vice, Book of Common Preyer. 

This act of burial was formerly directed to be 
performed as follows : — 

« Executor officii terram super corpus admodum crucis 
ponat et corpus thurificet, et aqua benedicta aspergat.” 
—Man, Sar. Inhumatio Defuncti. Maskell, Mon, Rit. i. 
p. 124, quoted by Procter, History of Prayer-book, 

In the office of 1549 occurs this rubric : — 

“Then the Priest, casting earth upon the corpse, shall 
say,” &¢. 

At some funerals which I attended at Pére-la- 
Chaise, I do not remember the casting of the 
earth, but I think the nearest relation (in con- 
formity with Roman antiquity) first sprinkled the 
holy water. 

I should be glad to know in what parishes in 
England the earth is cast by any (and what) other 
person than the clerk or sexton ? W. H. 8. 


Passages 1n*Bacon.—Can any of your deeply- 
read correspondents point out any passages in 
Lord Bacon’s works which resemble in sense or 
expression the following statements that have 
been attributed to him ?—‘“ Not one man in a 


thousand dies a natural death, and most diseases 
have their rise from intemperance.” And, “ No 
single crime on earth destroys so many ‘of the 
human race, nor [’] alienates so much property 
as drunkenness.” If not contained in his works, 
on what authority have these sayings been as- 
cribed to him * A. B.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To seat Hottow.—Can any English philolo- 


gist give me an explanation of the very common 
phrase, ‘to beat a person, or thing, hollow,” used 
to express great superiority ? HowveEn. 
Tue Boox or Derr.—Has the fragment been 
published of an old Gaelic liturgy, said to be of 
the ninth century, and discovered by some relic- 
hunting antiquary at Cambridge’ Why is it 
called the Book of Deer ? * Scotus. 


Cotontat Trties. — The colonial authorities 


give the title of Honourable to the members of | 


the Legislative Council, and add Esquire after 
the name thus: “The Honourable Arthur K——, 
Esq., M.L.C., Hobart Town”: and argue that the 
pretix alone belongs only to the younger sons of 
earls ; 


mentary during the term of office. I shall be 
obliged by reference to any authority as to the 
correctness of the above statement. 

Wittum WILLIAMs. 


ConTINENTAL Money.—lI have vainly sought 
for any work containing an account of the moneys 


and that the colonial title, although con- | 
ferred by Her Majesty’s authority, is only parlia- | 
| very fine yew trees still remaining upon and 


current on the Continent, especially in France, | 


Spain, and Italy during the sixteenth century, and 
their equivalent in English money of that time 


and the present.t Will you or your readers come | 


to the help of your obedient servant, 
IGNORAMUS ? 


Portrait or Cowrrer.—I am anxious to learn 
the whereabouts of a portrait of the poet Cowper, 
which is, I am told, in the possession of a gentle- 
man in [or of?] Norfolk. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” help me? James Beck. 

Storrington, Sussex, 

Frve-Pounp Prece or Groree IL.—In Timbs’s 
Things not generally Known, 2nd Series, 4th edi- 
tion, p. 113, in a note, it is stated that at a sale of 
the effects of the late S. Alchorne, Esq., a five- 
pound piece of George IIL., dated 1820, sold for 
thirty-one pounds. If this is a fact, and in no 
way a clerical error, will some numismatic corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” kindly inform me whether 
five-guinea pieces of Charles II., 1668, and James 
IL., 1687 and 1688 (all in good preservation), are 
of greater or less value than the five-pound piece 
of George III. ? or whether the great value at- 


[* So named probably from the Book having been 
written by a monk of the abbey in the parish of Old Deer, 
in Aberdeenshire.—Ep. 

[¢ See postea, p, 361-4 
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tached to the latter coin arises from its being the 
last year of the king’s reign, when perhaps only « 
few were coined? In fact I never saw a five- 
pound piece; for, until recent years, the gold coinage 
was in one, two, or five guineas, and not in powns. 

J. Speep D. 

Sewardstone. 

LITERATURE OF THE FrEeNcH ReEvoLUTION.— 
Can any one tell me of any place where one would 
be likely to pick up cheaply some of the pamphlets, 
broadsheets, &c. of the 1793 epoch, or the Jacobin 
papers of the time ? A Hampsuire READER. 


Gazrno.—At Harpswell, co. Lincoln, there was 
until the latter half of the last century a resi- 
dence of the Whichcote family. It was then 
pulled down, and scarcely anything now remains 
beyond traces of the foundations and some garden 
walls. There is, however, on the north-western 
side of the grounds an artificial mound, some 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, and about fifteen 
or twenty yards in circumference, which goes by 
the name of “The Gazebo.” There have been 
terraced walks round it, and it has evidently been 
planted with ornamental shrubs, there being some 


around it. The tradition in the village is, that 
“The Gazebo” was a place for outdoor musical 
entertainments. My query is: What is a Ga- 
zebo ? W. E. How terr. 


Kirton in Lindsey. 


AmATecR Hop-ptckers.—In a police report of 
last Tuesday, I find a witness stating that him- 
self, his wife, and children, had been down to 
Wateringbury hop-picking; “not for any pecu- 
niary gain, but to benefit her (his wife’s) health.” 


| The witness being a respectable man, the magis- 


trate “thought it strange that a man in his posi- 
tion should send his wife into the country hop- 
picking. It must have been to earn money.” 
Witness persisted that it was not, saying that 
many independent persons went hop-picking for 
the benefit of their health. 

Can any of your correspondents corroborate the 
latter part of this statement? and if so, say what 
benefit is supposed to be specially derived by 
persons becoming amateur hop-pickers, beyond 
such as would result from any out-door occupation 
in good air ? 

I fancy that some throat and chest complaints 
are benefited at times by the direct use of the 
hop. R. W. Hackwoop. 


Lovis XV.—A relative of mine has left me a 
tortoise-shell gnuff-box, with the head of Louis 
XV. of France embossed in silver on the lid. 
This box, it is said, was given by the king to one 
of his attendants, an ancestor of my relative, as 
a mark of gratitude for saving his life while hunt- 
ing. Can any of your correspondents inform me 
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whether this incident has ever been mentioned in 
any of the various memoirs or works relating to 
that period of French history ? J.T. C. 

Ancrent Mepicat Writer. —In a communi- 
cation to a medical journal (of date 1800) I met 
with the following observation : — 


“If an ancient writer supposed that the affections of 


the human heart could be changed by aliment, it might 
also be possible to determine this influence on the physical 
state of nations.” 

Wanted, the name of the writer alluded to, and 
the subject on which he was engaged. If any of 
vour learned readers would refer me to the same, 
it would confer an obligation. C. J. 


Marquis DE MontanprE.—Who was the Mar- 
quis de Montandre? Was he a British peer, and 
who are his descendants? I find that in the year 
1737 his name figures in the Army List as a Gene- 


ral Officer, Master of the Ordnance, and Gover- | 


nor of Guernsey.* The title does not appear in 
Burke’s Dictionary of Peerages Extinct, Dormant, 
and tn Abeyance. C. 


NEWENHAM Cuvurcn, Herrrorpsuire. — In 
Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire mention is 
made of a brass, dated 1607, in memory of Joane 
Dowman, or Dolman, wife of James Dowman, or 
Dolman. Will any of your readers tell me whe- 
ther this brass is still in existence ? 

M. Dor~man. 

Nvmismitic.—I have a copper coin, rather 
smaller than a sixpence (present date). Obv. Leg., 
CAROLYS.11.D.G@.M.B. Field, two sceptres in 
saltire through a crown. ev. Leg., FRA. ET. 
HIB. REX. Mint-mark, fleur-de-lis (?) Field, 
harp crowned. Is this one of the farthing tokens 
deseribed in Ruding (vol. ii. p. 2, 3rd edit., 1840), 
where he says : — 

“On the 14th Dec. 1660, the King granted to Sir 
rhomas Armstrong, Knt., by patent, power to coin far- 
thing tokens of copper for Lreland.” 

My coin agrees with Ruding’s description of 
these tokens; but he adds in a note : — 

“ It is probable that not one of these was uttered: for, 


| that ? 
| . . . ‘ . * © 
| word, what is its meaning? May it mean this? 
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a king with his crown on; next to him, hand in 
hand, is a beggar-woman, then a nun, and after 
her a young lady, dressed after the mode of the 
Commonwealth—I fancy in a brown stomacher 
and white tippet; and lastly, a beggar (who to 
my mind looks like a foreigner), in very tattered 
garments, and with a wooden leg. The locale is a 
glade in a wood. 

Opinions differ as to whether the picture is or 
is not what would be called well painted, and 
perhaps is only part of a larger picture from which 
it has been cut out. Still there must have been 
some idea that set the painter to work. What is 
1s it political, religious, or social? In a 


| The king (whose crown as seen is only half a 
| crown) joins hands with beggars. King Charles 


| the nun means I don’t know. 


in 1680, the son of Sir Thos, Armstrong stated, in a peti- | 


tion to the King, that neither his father nor himself were 
ever admitted to make use of this grant, nor to obtain 
allowance from the chief governor of Ireland to issue the 
said tokens,”— Simon, Appendix, No, xxviii. 

Is this coin rare; and can I find it described 
elsewhere ? W.8. d. 


A Crriovs Picturr.—aA picture which I have 
lately purchased represents a scene of which I am 
unable to decipher the meaning. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” help me? It consists of a group 
of dancers ; with his back toward the spectator is 

[* The Marquis was also appointed Master-General of 


the Ordnance in Ireland in 1738. See “N. 


iv. 268.—Ep. } 


& QO.” 2nd §, | 


II. found many of his old friends in beggary ; and 
while they looked to him, he looked, as he does 
in my picture, to the young ladies. But what 
I fancy the date of 
the painting is about George I.’s time. 

RALPH DE PEVEREL. 


Epmonp PLrowpEN.—At Pensax Court, Wor- 
cestershire, is a MS. with the following title : — 

“A Treatise of Succession written in the lifetime of 
the most virtuous and renowned Lady Mary, late Queen 
of Scots. Wherein is sufficiently proved that neither his 
foreign birth, nor the last will and testament of King 
Henry 8 could debar her from her true and lawful title 
to the Crown of England. Written by Edward [| Ed- 
mond | Plowden, of the Middle Temple, an apprentice in 
the same.” 

The dedication to King James I. is signed by 
Francis Plowden. The MS. &ntains 160 pages 
in folio, and is very carefully written in the style 
of the period, with ornamental capital letters, Xc. 
I do not find this work of Edward [Edmond ?} 
Plowden noticed in either Watt or Lowndes, and 
probably it has never been printed. Does the 
British Museum or any other public library con- 
tain a copy ? Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Protrector.—Was there a Protector before the 
Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, and what were 
the associations connected with the title ? 

A, 0. 


QvurEnBorovGH CasTLE, IN Kent.—Can you 


. . ' 
| refer me to any account of this castle in the time 


of Richard I11.? There is a picture, of which I 
wish to obtain some explanation, in the possession 
of a descendant of Christopher Collins, who was 
constable of the castle in the time of Richard III. ; 
and in this picture there is a portrait of Collins, 
with a fool on each side of him. The three are 
represented as standing in the gateway of a tower. 
In the upper part of the tower are two small 
windows, and in one of them is the portrait of a 
queen, and in the other that of a priest. The top 
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is castellated, and there are men fighting on it. 
It is painted on a wooden panel. 
A Lapy Reaper or “ N. & Q’ 


Reoistry or Sasrves: ComMMISSARIAT OF GLAS- 
cow.—lIs there any printed Index to the above 
Scottish Records ? I not, perhaps some of your 
North British contributors can put me into the 
way of consulting them. What permission, fees, 
&e., are necessary for admission to the Record 
Office in Edinburgh, where I believe they are 
now kept ? a. C. 


Reynoips’s Portrarr or Dr. Bearrre.—In the 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by C. R. 
Leslie and T. Taylor, vol. ii. p. 33, a statement is 

_made which seems to me so exceedingly strange 
as regards the great portrait-painter’s usual prac- 
tice, that I should be glad if any of your cor- 
respondents can throw light upon the matter. 

Sir Joshua had been painting a portrait of Dr. 
Beattie: and the doctor, in his Diary, had ex- 
wressed his satisfaction at the striking likeness (of 
himself), and its masterly execution. “Though 
[ sat five hours,” he says in his Diary, “ I was not 
in the least fatigued ; for by placing a large mirror 


I would also take this opportunity of asking 
whether Pamela may be considered a true picture 
of the social life of England at the time it was 
written? The “great moralist” preferred Richard- 
son to Fielding; and in Boswell he is made to 
say “that there is more knowledge of the heart 
in one letter of Richardson’s than in all Tom 
Jones.” Croker appends a note of Miss Burney’s 
which approves this, and concludes: ‘ Who 


| would read one of Fielding’s novels to a modest 


woman?” Task, who would now dare to read 
Pamela to a modest woman? The details of her 
“trials ” were, it is said, made the subject of the 


| only conversation over the dinner-table; and the 


opposite to my face, Sir Joshua Reynolds put it in | 


my power to see every stroke of his pencil, &c.” 
Then the biographer says: “ In reality, Sir Joshua 
was painting from the reflection in the glass—his 
usual practice.” 


Now I cannot believe that any great portrait- 


painter, as I suppose Sir J. Reynolds undoubt- 
edly was, can have usually adopted the prac- 
tice of painting from his subject’s reflection in a 
mirror. If he did so, I can understand certainly 
that he might have satisfied his sitters, inasmuch 
as they saw their portrait as they saw themselves 
in a glass; but the portrait could surely not have 
satistied any one else who knew the original. In 


a glass we do not see ourselves as others see us; | 


for in a glass, left becomes right, and right left. 


The likeness, if so it may be called, in a mirror is | 


a left-handed and awkward misrepresentation. 
A dimple or mark on the right cheek appears in 
the glass ason the left. And it seems to me most 
strange that an eminent and fashionable portrait- 


painter should have habitually so misrepresented | 


every feature and limb and action of those who 
sat to him. = Gy i 
Tae Orver or St, Micnart: “ Pamwera.”’ —In 
vol. iii. Letter 29 of Pamela, it states : — 
“The rich citizens, who used to be satisfied with the 


author makes them communicated without re- 
serve to a young unmarried girl, who replies with 
an unction and freedom that shows that she has 
not required much teaching from her virtuous 
friend. CLARRY. 


Temriars.—Mr. King states, in his work on the 
Gnostics and their Remains (p. 178), that it is said 
that Francis I. of France burnt in a fiery bath 
four persons convicted of being Templars. This 
statement was communicated to Mr. King by a 
“ brother” Templar, as one branch of the French 
Freemasons is called. No other authority is given. 
Can any of your correspondents throw light on 
the matter ? pe re 


James Scott WALtKER.—In Evans's Authors and 
Orators of Lancashire, 1850, there is a biographic 
notice of this gentleman. He was author of a 
volume of Poems, 1816, and was for many years 
connected with the press of Liverpool and Preston. 
In the memoir referred to, Mr. W. is said to be 
author of a tragedy acted at Preston and Belfast, 
but the name of the piece is not given. What 
was the title and date of this play, and is it in 
print? Is Mr. Walker (who was born Dec. 25, 

793) still living ? R. 1 


Queries With Answers. 
THE SCREW-PROPELLEKR. 

In The Standard of the 13th Oct. there is a 
letter signed “ An Old Naval Engineer,” and dated 
from Portsmouth, in which the writer, after ex- 
pressing gratification at the well-earned honours 
which have been conferred on those who contri- 


| buted towards the accomplishment of the great 


title of Knight, till they made it so common that it is | 


brought into as great contempt as that of the French 
Knights of St. Michael.” ........ “This order was 
become so scandalously common in France that, in order 
to suppress it, the hangman was vested with the ensigns 
of it, which effectually abolished it.” 


Where can I find a confirmation of this state- 
ment ? 


|In a paper read by Mr. John MacGregor at 
the Society of Arts, April 14, 1858, that gentle- 
man stated that the screw had probably been used 


work of laying the Atlantic Cables, asks that jus- 
tice may be done to the successful introducer of 
the screw-propeller, Mr. Francis Pettit Smith, who 
in 1840 experimented at Portsmouth with “the 
first screw-ship, the Archimedes.” 


Was this the first screw-ship? I think not. 
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in China in very ancient times; and that the first 
distinct description of the screw-propeller, to be 
turned by machinery inside a vessel, seems to 
i. °2 been by Dr. Jernouilli of Groningen in 1758, 
whose plans were sufficiently matured to com- 
prise the use of oblique vanes at the bow, sides, 
and stern, turned by a steam-engine, and capable 
of being hoisted out of the water. In 1770, Watt 
suggested the trial of a screw-propeller, and 
Bramah in 1785 first patented a rotary engine for 
this purpose. He stated further, that the first 
screw-steamer appeared to have been tried by 
Stevens in America in 1804, and that in 1825 
Brown used one on the Thames. 

Besides this, I find in the following paragraph 
from the Courier du Havre of Sept. 1857, another 
claimant : — 

* Frederick Sauvage, who was the first to conceive the 
idea of applying the screw as an auxiliary of steam, «ied 
a few days ago in a maison de santé, of the Rue Piepus, to 
which place he had been removed about two years ago 
when his reason left him in consequence of chagrins of 
different kinds, His fortune and health had been ruined 
by his labours in scientific discoveries. His discovery of 
the system of screw navigation may be disputed ; but no 
one can deny that the union of the two systems was his 
entire work. He long resided at La Perrey, near Havre, 
and it was there that he made the first experiments of 
the screw. He had constructed a sinall boat, which he 
navigated in a large tub which he had sunk in his garden. 
The Emperor more than once gave him assistance in 
money, and, when Sauvage’s state of mind required that 
he should be placed in a maison de santé, it was his ma- 


jesty who took upon himselfthe payment of the expense.” 


R. W. TLackwoop. 


P.S. I see recorded in the papers of October 17 
the death of Mr. James Lowe, engineer, aged sixty- 
nine years, the inventor of the screw-propeller(?), 
who was accidentally run over near the Elephant 
and Castle on the 12th, and on whom an inquest 
was held at Guy’s Hospital on Monday. 


[ It is now difficult to say who was the inventor of the 
serew-propeller, for the principle is nearly as old as the 
windmill. It was shown by Robert Hooke in 1680, and 
since by Du Quet in 1731; Bernouilli in 1752; Paucton 
in 1768; Joseph Bramah in 1784; Wm. Lyttelton in 
1794; Edward Shorter in 1799 ; Dallery in 1803; O'Reilly 
in 1805; Delisle in 1823 ; Bourdon and Dollman in 1824; 
and Salichon in 1851. It is right to mention that James 
Watt at a very early period originated the idea of a screw 
instead of paddle-wheels. This is noticed in a letter of 


Watt, dated Sept. 30, 1770 (Life and Correspondence of 


Watt, by Muirhead). All these, and numerous other 
projects, failed of success until Mr. F. P. Smith, a farmer 
at Hendon, obtained 2 patent for a screw-propeller, May 
51, 1836. During a debate in the House of Commons in 
May, 1855, on the grant of 20,0002. for rewarding the in- 





| 


} 


ventors of the steam screw-propeller, it was stated that | 


there were no fewer than forty-four claimants for the 
reward, and when the list was reduced by the committee 





money. The honour of the invention was asserted for 
Mr. Smith, by whose consent others, who had suggested 
alterations or improvements in his idea, shared the par- 
liamentary reward. The Admiralty, wishing Mr. Smith’s 
invention to be tested on a large scale, built the Archi- 
medes of 237 tons burden, which was launched Oct. 18, 
1838, and made her first trip in 1839. ] 


“York, you're wantep.” —This phrase is 
commonly used on board a man-of-war when 
something goes wrong by reason of the absence of 
“ the right man” from the “ right place.” What 
is the origin of the phrase ? Grorckr Luoyp. 

Darlington, 

[The phrase occurs in The Slave, a Musical Drama in 
Three Acts by Thomas Morton. 8vo, 1816. 

“Enter Fogrum and two Sailors. 

Fogrum (to Sailors), I tell you, it won’t do; I that 
know every fare from the bridges down to Limehouse- 
hole — What, you won't go? Halloo, York, you're 
wanted.” 

Again,— 

“ Miss Von Frump. Well, nephew, have you been 
looking out a tomb for me ? 

No, dear Aunt, but I’ve been looking out a 
husband for you—my dear York, you’re wanted.”—Act U1. 
Se. 4. 


Fogrum, 


And again in the “ Finale : ” — 
“ Fogrum, Your own dear Cockney do not flout — 
Remove each anxious dread and doubt ! 
I fear this night — 
No—that’s not right,— 
Here, York, you're wanted,—I am out!” 
There is also a comic song written by P. P. Phillips, 
entitled “ York, you’re Wanted,” and was sung by Mr. 
Stebbing at the Sans Pareil Theatre. It commences — 
“From York I com’d to get a place, and travell'd to this 
town, Sir; 
In Holborn I an office found, of credit and renown, Sir. 
Says I, Pray Sir get me a place; says he, Your prayer 
is granted, 
And when I meet with one that suits, I’ll tell you, York, 
you're Wanted,” &c. 
This phrase was in great request in 1832 among the 
creditors of the late Duke of York. | 


Davin Lioyp, LL.D., of All Souls’ College, 
Oxon, Chaplain to the Earl of Derby, Rector of 
Llanvain, and Warden of Ruthin, from which he 
was ejected in the time of the Commonwealth, 
and to which he was restored and promoted to 
the deanery of St. Asaph in 1660 (see Willis’s 
Survey, p. 105), is described in another account 
(Williams’s Biographical Sketches of the most 
Eminent Welshmen) as “an ingenious man, and 2 
good poet: he published several pieces which 
were prized for their wit.” He died at Ruthin, 
1663. In a note, Willis refers to “Ex. Coll. 


to five, an arrangement was effected for dividing the | MSS., A. Wood ut Antea, et Epistolis Amicis- 
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simi Babingtonii.’” Any additional information 
regarding his works will “greatly oblige 
[ There is a long account of Dr. David Lloyd in Wood’s 


Captain Jones, first published in 1636: consult also 

“N, & Q.,” 1* S. xii. 30,74. Wood speaks of “Songs, 

Sonnets, Elegies, &c., some of which are printed in several 
”) 

Am’s Acze.—What is it? — 

“T can no sooner shut my eyes, but methinks my evil 

”—Centlivre’s Gamester, 


books. 


genius flings Am’s Ace before me. 
Act I, Se. 1, 
C. PANE. 
[ Ames-ace, or Ambs-ace, N. Fr. ambezartz, from Lat- 
the lowest cast on the dice, and 
The expres- 


ambo asses, Two aces: 
hence often used figuratively for bad luck 
sion was current in Chaucer’s time : — 
“O noble, O prudent folk, as in this cas 
Your bagges ben not filled with ambes as, 
But with sis cink, that renneth for your chance,” 
Man of Lawes Tale, |, 25. 
It is also used by Shakspeare : — 
“ T had rather be in this choice, than throw ames-ace for 
my life,” 
All's Well that Ends Well, Act U1. Se. 5. 
Howell, p. 19, tells us, that when this throw was made, 
the dicers in London would say, “ ambling annes and 


”) 


Pena Laws acarnst Roman CatTHo.ics, — 
What are the best authorities to consult on all 


trotting Joan. 


the progress of the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics from the Reformation downwards? Is 
there any fairly accurate list of the Roman Catho- 
lics who have suffered death for their religion in 
this country ? A. ¥. 

[ Consult the “ Memoirs of Missionary Priests, and other 
Catholics of both Sexes, that have suffered Death in Eng- 
land on religious Accounts, from the Year 1577 to 1684, 
By Bishop Challoner, V.A.L. 2 vols. Manchester, 1803,” 
8vo. This work was subsequently included in the fol- 
lowing : “ Modern British Martyrology, commencing with 
the Reformation, A.p. 1535, 26th Henry VIII. to a.v. 
1684, 24th Charles II. In Three Parts. To which are 
added the Penal Laws passed in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and other important documents. Lond. 1836,” 
8vo. } 

Quvoration.— Who is the author of the hymn, 
beginning - _ 

* I bow me to Thy will, O God, 
And all Thy ways adore.” 
L. C. R. 


[By St. Francis Xavier, the Indian Missionary.] 


Greek Trstament.—Will you kindly inform 
me what is the account to be given of a little 


Athena Oxon., by Bliss, iii. 652, and which also contains | 
a notice of Dean Lloyd’s witty production, The Legend of 


sides of the question, for one who wishes to follow | 





Nov. 3, "66. 
volume, 12mo, bearing in the rg as fol- 
lows : —“ Ths xawis diabhuns &eavra, Novi Testa- 
menti omnia. Basilew, Joan. Valderus. xxxvi.” 
It has for preface, passages from SS. Chrysostom 
and Gregory Nazianzen. C. P. E. 


| This elegant edition of the Greek New Testament, 
which follows that of Erasmus, is usually bound in two 
volumes — the Epistle to the Romans commencing with 
new paginal figures, It is difficult to account for the 
omission of M.p. in the date on the title-page, viz. 
[M.p.]xxxvi. It appears rare, and the price marked in 
the British Museum copy is 7/. 7s. The late Duke of 
Sussex possessed a copy bound in two volumes. } 


Replies. 


AN ABBOT’S CROZIER, OR PASTORAL STAFF, 
HOW patra 


(3S 329.) 


A good deal of discussion has arisen lately on 
this subject, because Mr. Scott, in restoring the 
cross at Winchester, placed the pastoral staff in 
the right hand of a figure of William of Wyke- 
ham. I think this was correct, for the following 
reasons :—< bishop is generally represented in the 
act of benediction, 7.e. with the right hand raised. 
In that case, of course, he holds the staff in his 
left; but when he is not represented in the act of 
blessing, it seems reasonable (as in the Winches- 
ter instance) to place it in his right, this being 
more in accordance with the sy mbolic nature of 
the staff, as a shepherd, unless left-handed, would 
not carry it in his left hand for use among his 
flock. In the east window of Winchester Cathe- 
dral William of Wykeham himself, vested in 
chasuble, and St. Swithin, hold their staves in 
the right hand. Let us note, en passant, that the 
term crozier can be applied only to the staves of 
archbishops, which are surmounted by a cross. 

I have not seen Mr. Scott's list of examples of 
bishops and abbots with staves in the right hand, 
but the following are instances not mentioned by 
your correspondent F. C. H.: 

An altar-piece in the Louw, re, representing the 
coronation of the Virgin Mary by her son the 
Redeemer—the work of Fra Angelico Fiesole (born 
1387, died 1455)— has a bishop with staff so re- 
prese -nted. (Mrs. Jameson’s Early Italian Painters, 

75.) 

" Drawing of a Benedictine abbot in the Catalogus 

Benefac torum of St. Albans Abbey. 

| St. Benedict (three ——— St. Bennet, St. 
Bernard, St. Louis, and St. Bonaventura, in Mrs. 

Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic Orders, 3rd 

edition. 

Monastic Seals.—Thomas Tysbet (?), Abbot of 
Tiltey Abbey, Essex; John Multon, Abbot of 


. Vii. 
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Thorney; John Saulscot, Abbot of Hyde, Battle 
Abbey ; St. Werburgh, Chester. 

Recumbent Effigies—Andrew, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, 1199, Peterborough Cathedral; one of the 
early abbots of Westminster, Cloister, Westmin- 
ster Abbey; Bishop Kilkenny (1255-1256), Ely 
Cathedral ; figure in a niche of the tomb of Bishop 
Northwold (1229-1254), Ely. 

Stained Glass.—Figures of William of Wyke- 
ham and St. Swithin, in Winchester Cathedral 
quoted above, and nine figures in the transept 
windows of New College, Oxford. 

Figure in stone of St. Augustine at the door of 
the chapter-house, Rochester Cathedral. (Knight's 
Old England.) 

At Welbeck Priory, Notts, is a stone of the 
eleventh century, with pastoral staff of curious 
form, grasped by a right Lend. (Cutt’s Manual of 
Sepulchral Slabs.) 

Abbots generally have the crook turned inwards 
to signify that their jurisdiction was confined to 
their own monasteries. Joun PreGor, JuNR. 


CRANMER’S BIBLE, AND MRS, CONANT’S QUO- 
TATION FROM BAXTER’S HEXAPLA. 
(3 §. x. 311.) 

In reply to A Constant Reaver, I beg leave to 
offer a few remarks with the information which 
my collection of the editions of Cranmer’s version 
will supply. 

I cannot explain the note ; perhaps the authoress 
will favour you with some explanation of it. I 
think I can give the facts as they exist, and then 
it will be evident that the note quoted contains 
errors which have arisen no doubt through inad- 
vertence, or probably from some oversight as to 
the editions. 

The passage quoted by Mrs. Conant from the 
Hexapla is, as stated in the query, incorrect, “ the” 
being placed by her before priesthood, where, as 
in the //evapla, it is before “ authority.” Baxter 
has given the passage correctly from the Great 
Bible of 1539. The best authorities who have | 
written on the subject are of the opinion that the 
Great Bible of 1539 is to be attributed to Lord 
Cromwell and Myles Coverdale; as there is no 
evidence that Archbishop Cranmer had any part in 
settling the text of it, or in its publication ; which 
view I have taken in the work lately published — 

“A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, and the six 
Editions of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541; also the 
editions in large folio of the Authorised Version of 1611, 
1613, 1617, 1634, 1610, &c., by F. Fry, F.S.A., with 51 
plates.” | 

The first, or original edition of Cranmer’s Ver- | 
sion is that of April 1540. On the last leaf of it , 
the imprint is thus, “ The ende of the newe Tes- 
tament: and of the whole Byble, Fynisshed in 
Apryll, Anno m.ceccc.x1.” 





This is the first Bible in which the Archbishop’s 
celebrated Prologue appeared, and also the first 
which has his name on the title-page. On the 
title we read “with a prologe therinto, made by 
the reuerende father in God, Thomas archbysshop 
of Cantorbury,” and “ Prynted by Edward whyt- 
churche.” In this very interesting Bible the text 
quoted from 1 Tim. iv. 14 reads exactly as the Bible 
of 1539; therefore Mrs. Conant is in error as to 
the Bible before her being the original Cranmer, 
even if the date “1640 ” is a misprint for 1540. 
There are six large folio editions of Cranmer’s 
version, three of which were printed in the year 
1540 and three in 1541, and two editions of these 
contain many reprinted leaves. Thus with the 
Great Bible and the two editions with reprints 
there are nine folios. I have them all perfect: in 
all these the text reads as quoted in the Hevapla. 
I have also other editions of Cranmer’s version. Of 
the New Testament; Whitchurch, 1547; Cope- 
land, 1550; Oswen Worcester, 1550. Of the 
Bible, Berthelet, 1540; Whitchurch, 1549 and 
1553; Grafton, 1550 and 1553; also editions by 
Cawood, Harrison, and others; more than twenty- 
one different editions ranging from the first to 
that of 1566. 

The Cranmer’s Bible, printed on vellum, in the 
British Museum, is the edition of April 1540, 
therefore the first of the Archbishop’s version. A 
friend of mine has examined it for me, and writes 
me that it reads as all my copies. I state this as 
the reading from so well known a volume may be 
considered conclusive. 

Thus all the editions to which I have been able 
to refer read as the text is quoted in the Hevrapla ; 
therefore no change has been made in the ren- 
dering, “ by the authority of Priesthood,” as first 
published by Cranmer himself, so far as I am able 
to discover. Francts Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


MAY FAIR, 
(3° S. x. 291.) 

This saturnalia was held by a grant of the Abbot 
of Westminster, “with revelry for fourteen days.” 
It took place annually, commencing on the first 
of May. The locality was anciently called Brook 
Field, the site of which is now covered with 
Curzon Street, Hertford Street, and Chester- 
field House. Frequent allusions to the fair are 
found in plays and pamphlets of Charles IL.’s time, 
and hand-bills and advertisements of the reign of 
James II. and his successors are in existence. 
The following advertisement, extracted from the 
Postman for April 6, 1699 (No. 597) is curious: 

“ These are to give notice, that on the first day of May 
next will begin the Fair at the east end of Hide Park, 
near Bartlet House, and continue for fifteen days after. 
The two first days of which will be for the sale of Leather 
and live Cattle; and care is and will be taken to make 
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the ways leading to it, as well as the ground on which it 
is kept, much more convenient than formerly for persons 
of quality that are pleased to resort thither.” 

May Fair was granted by James I1., in the 
fourth year of his reign, to Sir John Coell and his 
heirs for ever, in trust for Henry Lord Dover and 
his heirs for ever. Before 1704 the ground became 
much built upon, as we learn from the old rate- 


books; and in November, 1708, the gentlemen of | 


the grand jury for the county of Middlesex and 
the city of Westminster made presentment of the 
fair in terms of abhorrence, as “a vile and riotous 
assembly.” The queen listened to a petition from 
the bench of justices for Middlesex, and a royal 
proclamation, dated April 28, 1709, prohibiting 


the fair (at least as far as the amusements were | 


concerned) was the result. It was, however, 
soon revived, “as of old,” and, we are told, was 
much patronised ‘by the nobility and gentry.” 
It had also its attractions for the ruder class of 
holiday-makers, as we learn from the following 


copy of a hand-bill formerly in the Upcott Collec- | 


tion, dated 1748 : — 


“May Farr.—At the Ducking Pond, on Monday next, | 


the 27th inst.. Mr. Hooton’s Dog Nero (ten years old, 
with hardly a tooth in his head to hold a duck, but well 
known for his goodness to all that have seen him hunt) 
hunts six ducks for a guinea, against the bitch called the 
Flying Spaniel, from the Ducking Pond on the other 
side of the water, which has beat all she has hunted 
ugainst, excepting Mr. Hooton’s Good-Blood. To begin 
it two o'clock. 

“Mr. Hooton begs his customers won't take it amiss to 
pay Twopence admittance at the gate, and take a ticket, 
which will be allowed as Cash in their reckoning. No 
person admitted without a ticket, that such as are not 
liked may be kept out. 

“Nore. Right Lincoln Ale.” 

The late Mr. John Thomas Smith notices this 
Ducking Pond in the following passage extracted 
from his amusing Streets of London : —- 

“The ground behind the opposite | , between the 
back of Lord Coventry’s, No. 106, and the south side wall 
of the Earl of Chesterfield’s garden in Curzon Street, was 
n 1722 an irregular space; * May-fair Row,’ and ‘ Hay- 
hill Row,’ being at that time the only regular buildings. 
rhere was, within memory, on the western portion, 
partly on the site of Hertford-street, an old wooden public- 
house, one of the original signs of the *‘ Dog and Duck,’ 
behind which, towards the north, was a clear 
water, nearly two hundred feet square, surrounded by a 
gravel walk of about ten feet in width, boarded up knee 
high, and shaded all round by willows. This pond was 
notorious for that cruel sport called ‘ Duck Hunting,’ so 
long the delight of the English butchers. The ground 
upon which Hertford Street, Curzon Street, Shepherd’s 
Market, &c, stand, was annually for many years covered 
with booths during the period of May Fair.” 

Mr. Morley, in his History of Bartholomew Fair 
(p. 103), after noticing the presentment of the 
grand jury in 1708, and the prohibition of May 
Fair, adds: the fair was revived, and “ finally 
abolished in the reign of George the Second, after 
a peace officer had been killed in the attempt to 


1oOuUst 


sheet o: 


quell a riot.” The statement, however, of the 
fair having been Jinally abolished in the reign of 
George II. is perfectly gratuitous on the part of 
the historian of “ Bartlemy,” as it existed until 
near the end of another reign. Carter, the anti- 

uary, Wrote an account of it in 1816, and he says 
that, a few years previously, it was much in the 
same state as it had been for fifty years. This 
description, full of curious interest, was communi- 


| cated to the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1816. 


It has since been reprinted in Hone’s Every Day 
Book: i. 572, Soane’s New Curiosities of Literature, 
i, 250, &e. The last paragraph is pertinent to the 
subject : — 

“Lord Coventry occupied the house at the corner of 
Engine Street, Piccadilly (built by Sir Henry Hunlocke> 
Bart., on the site of a large ancient inn, called the Grey- 
hound); he being annoyed with the unceasing uproa 
night and dav during the fair—the whole month of May 
—procured, | know not now by what means, the entir 
abolition of this festival of misrule and disorder.” 

Epwarp F, Rrwmattt. 
“DATE OBOLUM BELISARIO.” 
(3° S. x. 331.) 


The song, though the two verses were not quite 


| correctly transcribed, was written by John Col- 


lins, and will be found in his Seripscrapologia, 
at p. 56. He adds, in a note to it, that — 
“We 


are free to confess that the word ‘Sir’ has an 


| awkward appearance at the end of so many lines in this 


song: but the plain truth is, that the Tune requires it ; 
and as we cannot fill up its Measure without it, we must 
acknowledge that, like Master Stephen's appeal to St. 
Peter, it is introduced merely ‘To MAKE UP THE METRE.’” 

This notice of Collins affords me a peg to hang 
a note or two on, which I have acquired since I 
last noticed him in these columns. He first went 


| to Ireland as an actor in 1764, and is thus men- 


tioned by Hitchcock in his Historical View of th 
Trish Stage (Dublin, 1794) : — 

“ Mr. Collins, whom the public have lately beheld with 
infinite pleasure, entertaining an audience for three 
hours,* entirely by the force of genuine humour and 
native comic talents, made his first appearance on the 
boards of Smock-Alley in Young Mirabel, in the Jncon- 
stant, and proved a very respectable addition to the Irish 
stage. 1 find his name afterwards for Justice Woodcock, 
Dick in the Confederacy, Peachum, Sir Francis Wrong- 
head, Bastard in Lear, Angelo, Gibby,” &c. 

Early in 1776 Mr. Collins was in Belfast on 
his way to Dublin, where he gave his entertain- 
ment then called The Elements of Modern Oratory 
for the first time inIreland. This, it will be seen, 
was the first name which he gave to it, for the 
Evening Brush was of an exactly similar descrip- 
tion. And here is an exact copy of his advertise- 
ment, in the true Scripscrapological style, ex- 


* Alluding to the Evening Brush. 
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tracted from the Belfast Newsletter of January 19, 


1776: — 
“An Attic Evening’s Entertainment. 
At Mr. M‘Kane’s Assembly Room * in Belfast, 


On Saturday Evening, Jan, 20, 1776, will be presented 


for the first Time 
A Humourous, Satyrical, Critical, & Mimical 
Exurpition, call’d The ELeMents of 
Mopern Oratory. 
In which will be displayed, 
The most forcible & striking Examples which this 
prolific age affords of the 
Great Use & Anvuse of Sreecnu, 

Particularly in the following Characters, the 


Schoolmaster, Ranter, Pedant, 
Schoolboy, Whiner, Scotch Orator, 
Public Reader, Droner, Welch Orator, 


Public Speaker, Squeaker, Irish Orator, 


Monotonist, Mouther, And 

Jingler, Stammerer, The Northern 
LBellower, Lisper, And Southern 
Growler, Snuffler, English Provincials. 


The whole interspersed with original strictures on 
the Modulation, Variation & Inflection of 
The Voice in Reaping and in Sreaxrve! 
The ludicrous and risible Effects of false Accent. 
Emphasis, and Pronunciation! 
The Distortion, Reversion, Maiming, Mangling, and 


Misapplying of Worps! 
The general Abuse of the English Language ! 

And the present state of Oratory contrasted in the three 
Departments of the Putrrr, the Ban, and the Stace. 
By the Author, J. Collins. 

“ Whose Stay cannot possibly exceed a Night or two, 
as he is on his Journey from London to Dublin, where he 
is under Engagements to open by the first of February. 

“To begin exactly at seven, and the Doors to be 
opened at six o’Clock,—Admittance two Shillings, Eng- 
lish. , 

“Tickets to be had at the Donegali Arms, and at the 
Printer’s hereof. 

“ @@® As this Exhibition was repeated forty-two suc- 
cessive Nights in London, and also several Times with 
equal Success at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Author declines the falsome (tho’ too common) 
Practice of self Encomium ; chusing much rather to sub- 
mit the Decision of its Merits to the well-known Candour 
and Judgement of an Irish Audience,” 

Mr. Collins states in his bill that he was en- 
gaged at Dublin on the first of February ; but such 
was the difficulty of travelling at that time, that 
we find him still in Belfast on the second of Fe- 
bruary, by the following advertisement : — 

“ THEATRE, BeLFAsT. 
“This present evening, being the 2nd of February, 
1776, will be performed a Comepy, called 
Tue West Inpray. 
The Part of Major O'Flaherty, by Mr. Coiirns. 
(For his Amusement.) 
After the Play (for this Night only) Mr. Collins 
will deliver his Lecture upon 
Onatory, and the Use and Abuse of Srercn.” 
Again, I find that on the seventh of February, 


* The Donegall Arms Inn. 


| Mr. Collins played the part of Sir John Falstaff 
| “for his amusement.” 
| Ina former paper on Collins, I stated, on the 
authority of John Williams (Anthony Pasquin) 
that he, Collins, had been a miniature-painter, and 
thus had probably derived the name given to his 
monologue, the Evening Brush. But I find that 
Williams was mistaken; the paintings appear to 
| have been of a mere mechanical description, and 
| were sold by Mrs. Collins alone. They are ad- 
| vertised in 1781, as follows: — 
| Mrs. Collins’ Royal Patent Likenesses in painted pro- 
file, half a guinea, frame and glass included.” 
| At the same time Collins played Colin Macleod 
| in the Fushionable Lover, and at the joint request 
of several friends delivered his comic lecture, 
“ MoperN Oratory, all the characters dressed i 
propriis personis,” at the theatre, Belfast. 

Strange to say, John Williams was in Belfast, 
following the profession of a travelling portrait- 
painter at the very same time, and a picture 
painted by Williams is still to be seen in Belfast. 

I also stated that I had an original MS. of the 
Evening Brush, which, “from its dirty condition, 
many crease and thumb marks, its general shrink- 
ling and flavour of lamp oil, seems to have been 
the copy which its eccentric author used when 
giving his entertainments,” and said, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, it had never been 
printed. I have since, however, seen a printed 
copy, through the politeness of Mr. Tuoms, It 
| was printed at Newcastle in 1800, and differs very 
| slightly from my manuscript. 
| Imay just add, that a nobleman, of acknow- 
ledged literary tastes and no mean poet himself, 
has pointed out to me, at page 38 of Scripscrap- 
ologia, a short poem of five verses, entitled “ To 
Be orn not to Br. A Vocal Paraphrase of Ham- 
let’s Soliloquy.” This I think is much superior 
to the song of To-morrow, and can boast of an 
| originality which I think, as I showed (3* 8. v. 
| 461), the song does not really possess. 

WILLiAM PINKERTON. 


Srerpes Forty save Ong (3' 8, vii. 186.) — 
Sir J. E. Tennent mentions the fact that in some 
parts of India the number of thirty-nine blows 
are inflicted for certain offences. I had a singular 
corroboration of how general in Oriental practice 
this is, extending far beyond India Proper. Many 
years ago I met at Malta with the eccentric but 
very erudite, courageous, and honest Mr. Wolff, 
who had begun by being a rabbi, had been after- 
wards a student in the College of the Propaganda 


| at Rome, and died rector of a Protestant = in 


Somersetshire. At the time I speak he had just 


returned from a missionary journey in Mesopota- 
| mia, in search of a tribe who-are said to worship 
the devil. 


I was, before this, very intimate in 
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Syria with Mr. Wolff, who had been the indiscreet | 
but involuntary cause of our both being very 
nearly shot by one of Lady Hester Stanhope's 
Albanian body-guard. On meeting me casually in 
the streets of Valetta he rushed up to me, and, 
without a question about my health or his own, 
exclaimed rapturously, “ Only think, my dear | 
friend, Colonel C., I have received ‘ forty stripes 
save one,’ since I saw you.” He was thinking of 
his Prototype, St. Paul, to whom, in truth, he bore 
a considerable moral and mental resemblance. 
How ven. 


Memoria Wrixpows (3 S. x. 312.) —In one 
of the north aisle windows of York Minster are 
six most interesting historical groups. The three 
upper ones represent ecclesiastical processions. In 
one an archbishop is riding on horseback over a 
bridge, his conn lee borne before him; another | 
appears to be in the cathedral; and another out of 
doors. The three lower ones represent the cast- 
ing, tuning, and dedication by the archbishop, of 
a bell. Bells are introduced in great numbers as 
subordinate decorations, and in the border of the 
centre light are apes performing on various musical 
instruments. It appears to be of the Early Deco- 
rated period.  * @ 

The west window of the parish church of Watford 
was set up to commemorate the marriage of the 
Prince ool Princess of Wales. It is of four lights, 
in the Perpendicular style. The subject is the 
Marriage at Cana. In it the miracle of the water 
turned into wine is shown. Below are four small 
subjects, namely, the marriages (respectively) of 
Adam and Eve ; Isaac and Rebecca (?); Boaz and 
Ruth (?); the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph. 
Above, in the tracery, in the dexter side, is the 
shield of the Prince; in the sinister, that of the 
Princess; and in the centre, both impaled. I 
write with Messrs. Heaton and Butler’s engraving 
of the window before me. May I be allowed to 
suggest that the various stained-glass artists could 
give F, 8S. the best information on the subject of 
his query ? Wa. CHanpier Heacp. 


The following cutting from the Londonderry 
fiuardian, October 18, 1866, may perhaps be ac- 
eeptable to F. 8. : — 


“Weppixe Wixpows. — A stained-glass window has 
been placed in Yazor church to commemorate the mar- 
riage of Mr. J. H. Arkwright. In memory of a similar 
event, Mr. Jackson has put a window by Heaton, Butler, 
and Bayne, in the collegiate church, Wolverhampton. | 
The subjects are taken from the life of Jacob. At the 
bottom of the window is inscribed, ‘ A good wife is from | 
the Lord.’ The remainder of the window is filled with 
light glass, as best adapted to a north aspect. The sexton 
says it is delightful to find people with such strong faith 
in the future.” 


ABHBA. 
207, 238, 275.)—The 
J. refers to under the 


Bemertervpry (3 8, x. 
game of cards which J. C. 


| had his back room fitted up for their use. 


name of Bumblepuppy is popularly and correctly 
known at Quebec where it originated amongst 
the garrison in the time of the American war with 
England. 

In the days of the defunct Ancient Concerts, 
held at the Hanover Square Rooms, I used to 
take my place in the orchestra; and, as we were 
never provided with any refreshments on those 
nights, the majority of the band and chorus used 
to rush over between the parts to the nearest 
public-house for their bread and cheese and beer, 
or such other reviver as their exhaustion required. 
This hostelry rejoiced in the sign of “The Lion 
and French Horn,” and is “situate, lying and 
being,” in a narrow little street called Pollen 
Street, turning out of Hanover Street, Regent 
Street, and communicating with Maddox Street. 
The house in question was on concert nights a 
favourite rendezvous for the gentlemen's servants 
who attended their masters’ carriages to “the 
rooms.” The host knowing that “Jeames” had a 
weakness for dissipation and gambling, and that 
he has ever been accounted great at Bumblepuppy, 
In the 
middle of the floor, with four sloping wooden 
sides, was an iron plate having nine cups or holes 
in it. At the end of a wide gradually-slanting 
kind of way or groove stood the players, provided 
with iron balls, which they rolled, by hand, down 
this incline with the object of filling the cups, 
and obtaining a number of points, each cup count- 
ing for a certain number as in bagatelle, the 
highest scorer winning the game. 

Whilst taking my ten minutes between the 
parts I frequently used to look on hs the game 
was being played; but, as I was only 2 youngster, 
I never attempted to try “my prentice han’” at 
it, and therefore know not if the game had laws, 


| or if it has, what those laws are. 


Passing by the spot some six or seven years ago, I 
went in for the purpose of seeing if the game 
was still in existence, but I went at an hour when 
“ Jeames” was not usually abroad; and so, al- 
though I saw no game of Bumblepuppy in actual 
progress, I found it was an existing pastime, and 
so may be yet for all that is known to the con- 
trary by M. C, 


S1en-Boarps (3" S, x. 305.) — Small errors in 
Curusert Bepr’s notice of “The Stewponey ”:— 
It is in Kinver parish, and therefore not in Wor- 
cestershire but Staffordshire. “The Becher (not 
Beecher) Club” flourishes as much as ever, and 
still meets there. It is not a county club, but be- 
longs to the district twelve miles round the inn. 
The inn is much nearer to Kinver than to Stour- 
bridge. The “road connecting the castle with 


the inn” is simply the Stourbridge and Bridge- 
north turnpike-road, which goes by both places. 
I should be glad if Breve could further verify the 
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derivation of “Stewponey” from Stourpont. I | 
believe it to be the most likely one. 

“The Mitre Oak Inn” at Hartlebury is named 
after a most ancient decayed oak, many centuries 


old, between the inn and turnpike. 
LYTTELTON. 


In my note under this heading, I did not men- 
tion the following signs that have been omitted 
in Mr. Hotten’s book : — 

“The Abraham’s Bosom,” near Knighton-on- 
Peme, Worcestershire. I made a note on this 
singular sign in this journal (3'¢ S. iii. 188), and 
at p. 399 of the same volume a correspondent 
offered a probable solution of the phrase as applied 
to the public-house in question. 

“The Sea Horse” Inn, Buck Street, Birming- 
ham. I presume that this is an important and 
old-established inn, as the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the annual “Baron of Beef” dinner was held 
there on Oct. 31, 1866, under the presidency of 
the Mayor of Birmingham. 

“The Red Horse” is also another Birmingham 
public-house which may here be mentioned, as, 
although it is given in Mr. Hotten’s book (p. 171), 
it is said to be “now almost extinct.” 

“The George and Cannon.” It was stated in 
the introduction (p. 42) of Mr. Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary (1864) that this was an inn sign, and | 
was a corruption of “George Canning;” but it 
has not gained admittance in the Jlistory of Sign 
Boards. Curupert BEpE. 

Copper Corns (3 S, x. 292.) —E. F. Exuison | 
will find the names, and in most cases the weights 
of the copper coins of all countries, in the Tables | 
at the end of Nelkenbrecher’s Allgemeines Taschen- 
buch der Munz-, Maass-, und Gewichtskunde, §c., 
published by George Reimer at Berlin. It may 
be obtained of Williams & Norgate. The names | 
and values of those of many countries are also 
given in The Money, Weights, and Measures of the 
Chief Commercial Nations in the World, with the 
British Equivalents, by W. A. Browne, LL.D. 
(Stanford, Charing Cross, ls.) I do not know 
whether the same author's larger work, The Mer- 
chant’s Hand-book, alluded to as “ in the press ” in 
the preface to the above, is yet published. 

Epwarp THELWALL. 


Gtiascow (3" 8. x. 330.)—The etymologies of 
the word Glasgow adduced by the correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph are both palpably absurd ; 
though the one quoted by Mr. Compe is the 
least objectionable. The name may be derived 
either from the Geelic or Welsh; but rather in 
my opinion from the latter, as Lanarkshire in an- 
cient times formed part of the British kingdom of 
Strathclyde, whose inhabitants must have spoken 
the Welsh language, or at least a closely approxi- 
mating dialect. Resolved into its British elements, 
Glasgow is Glas-cau, pronounced very nearly as 
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Glaskow, and signifying the grey hollow: from 
glas, grey; and cau, a hollow or vacuum. This 
thoroughly corresponds with the site of the ori- 
ginal nucleus of the town in the ravine, where St. 
Mungo’s cathedral now stands. If, on the other 
hand, we assume a Gaelic or Scoto-Celtic origin 
for the name, we find it in Glas-chow, Glas-chou, 
and Glas-chu (for all these three forms are correct, 
as I am informed by a Highland friend), meaning 
the grey cleft in the hill: from g/as, grey; and cow, 
a cleft—which, in composition, takes the forms I 
have above mentioned. I am further informed 
that the strict meaning of cow is a cleft or ravine, 
gradually opening out into a wider valley. | 
should also state that there is another, and indeed 


| the most common derivation, from Clais-dhu, or 


the dark ravine: from clais, a ravine; and dhu, 
black or dark. A great and almost insuperable 
objection to this etymology is the extreme un- 
likelihood, or impossibility, of transposing the dh 
into gy; whilst the other explanation above indi- 
cated of the term in question, seems to be equally 
satisfactory in a philological as in a topographical 
point of view. 

The remarks of the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, on a matter of Scottish etymology, may 
be amusingly contrasted with the Hecklebirnie 
controversy as provoked this week between George 
Vere Irving, Esq., and The Times. D. B. 

Maida Vale, London, 


Sone By Pror. E. Forses (3 S. x. 207.) — 


| “ Fill ye up a Brimming Glass.” A student's 


chorus, composed and arranged by J. H. Bennett. 
The words by Edward Forbes, and dedicated by 
them to the Brothers in O. E. M. Edin. Published 
by Wood & Co., Waterloo Place, and Cramer, 


| Addison, and Beale, London. Price 2s. 


J. H. Bennett, M.D., is now one of the distin- 
guished professors of the University of Edinburgh. 
A. 


The song enquired after by Mr. PARKE was 
= in Edinburgh by Wood & Co., and in 
sondon by Cramer & Co., under the title of 
“ Fill ye up a brimming Glass,” the first verse of 
which is— 
“ Fill ye up a brimming glass, 
Jolly brother students, 
Ere vou let the bottle pass, 
Jolly brother students.” 


The dedication was to the members of a club 
founded by Prof. Forbes and others in Edinburgh 
in 1835, with the Greek triad—wine, love, learn- 
ing—as their watchword. Prof. Forbes wrote 
numerous songs, some of which have appeared in 
various publications, Should Mr. Parke not be 
able to meet with a copy of the song in question, 
the writer will be happy to forward him the words, 
Witriam Harrrson. 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 
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Arora (3S, x. 267.)—This is by no means an 
uncommon medieval name. It is equivalent to 
the French Arlette or larlotta, from which the 
English word harlot has been absurdly thought to 
have its origin. See Skinner (Ltymologicon Lingua 
Anglicane, sub voc.), who however gives also the 
true derivation of this unhappy word. 

K. P. D. E. 

Tue Aspen-tree (5% 8. x. 266.) — Populus 
tremula is undoubtedly the Linnean name of the 
aspen; but this, I venture to submit, 
proves Mr. Drury wrong in rendering it by Populus 
alba. It is allowed, I believe, that modern Latin 
writers may, but are not bound to, use Linnean 
names which have not classical authority. No 
ancient author, as far as I am aware, has Populus 
tremula, Pliny notes it as a peculiarity of the 
poplar species in general that the leaves tremble, 
but he mentions only three kinds: “ Populi tria 
genera: alba, ac nigra, et que Libyca appellatur.” 
(lib. xvi. 25.) Modern botanists enumerate eight 
or ten different kinds, but some of these are only 
varieties of those mentioned by Pliny. 
respondent may be able to state whether Populus 
tremula is a separate species or a variety. If the 
latt r, the question will be whether Mr Drury 
was right in using Populus alba rather than P: 
lus nigra or Populus Li “me a. Martyn, in his notes 
on Virgil ( Geor. ii. 15), 
the poplar, of which, according to 
are ; the 
Libyan, which is our asp.” 
classical rendering of 


Liby« “al. 


»pu- 


says: 
Pliny, there 
white, the black, and the 
If this be correct, the 
aspen would be 


‘ 
three sorts 
Populus 


following beautiful Greek tradition 


The may 
take its place by the side of the one mentioned 
by W. D [ quote from The Unseen World, a 


volume published anonymously, but said to be by 
the late Dr. Neale: — 


“When Adam was d nt his son to the garden 
of Eden, to request that the angel who kept the way 
thereto would send him some of the fruit of the Tree of 
Life, that he micht taste and live. The angel denied the 
request, but gave to the son of Adam three seeds. ‘ Place 
them,’ said he, ‘in thy father’s mouth; and when they 
shall have grown into trees, he shall be freed from his 

ickness,” ‘Lhe son returned, and found that Adam had 
already expired. Taking the three grains, he placed 
them in his father’s mouth, and buried him thus. From 
these grains, in process of time, sprang three 
which the wood of the cross was made.” 

| ee 
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} 
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Cuesurre Locan Worps (3 8S. x. 
Presuming “ dunge ” to refer to Derbyshire rather 
than to Cheshire, I may answer the rest of this 
query, as a Cheshire man, by saying that “ Low’ 
is the common, but very ancient name for “ hill,” 
and that “ Within Leech” is only another name 
for “willow plot,” i. e. the low wet lands where 
willows “ most do congregate.” T. Iivenes. 

Chester, 


trees, of 


Your cor- 


“This no doubt is | 
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scarcely 
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FisHer Harpine (3" 8, x. 127, 256.)—I am 
afraid that A.C. M.’s relative must have confused 
the two names of Shish and Harding together, 
because the following is the inscription on the 
monument to the latter-named gentleman :— 

*In Memory of 
Fisher Harding, Esq., 
Sometime Master Shipwright 
of her Majesty Queen Ann’s Yard 
at Harwich. 
And Lionel his Son, an infant. 
Put up by the Direction of 
his loving Wife Catherine, 
Daughter of Sir Lionel Walden, 
of Huntingdonshire.” 
And Evelyn, in his Diary, 1668, March 3, says that 
the “Charles,” 110 brass guns, yas built at Dept- 
ford by old Shis sh, whose famffy had been ship 
carpe nters in that yard for above i100 years. There 
is a monument to the Shish referred to—whose 
name was Jonas, and who died in 1680—closely 
adjoining that to Harding. EsTEerort. 


Rocer Acnertey (3 §S. x. 292.) — Many 
thanks to the Editor for his information. I find 
I did not make my first difficulty clear. Given— 
Acherley, of the Tnner Te mple, what evidence is 
there that he was the Ache1 ‘ley who was brother- 
in-law of Vernon? There is a possibility of there 
having been two of the same name; and I think 
it very important, if possible, to avoid a ridiculous 
confusion of persons. Ratpu THomas. 





FLAsHMEN (3°48, x. 288.) — The word flash is 
common in Lincolnshire and elsewhere to indicate 
a small lakelet or piece of shining water. The 
waters that lodge in wet seasons on Brumby West- 
common are called flashes. Shawn Dyke, on the 
same common, is frequently spoken of as ‘a flash. 
Ferry Flash is a large sheet of water near Hard- 
wicke Hill, in the parish of Scotton. 

Epwarp Pracock. 





From forty to seventy years ago a notorious 
family of forgers of bank notes lived some ten 
miles from Flash, on the road between Ashbourne 
and Leek, and several members of this family 
came in consequence to an untime ly end at Stat- 
ford. A forged bank-note has commonly been 
called a flash note within my recollection, and | 
have long been impressed with the opinion that 
this designation was derived from the place, Flash. 
The flashmen who hawked the buttons about the 
country were very likely to be some of them con- 
nected with the gang of forgers, and their avoca- 
tion afforded them a ready means of disposing of 
the notes about the country. Is my a 
right or wrong ? . G. 


Memoriat Verses (3™ 8. x. 287.) — There are 
several variations in Fitzherbert’s verses, as given 
by A. A., from the version in the reprint of 1767. 
The title is, “ A Lesson made in English Verses, 
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to teach a Gentleman’s Servant to say at any Time 
when he taketh his Horse, for his Remembrance, 
that he shall not forget his Gear in his inn behind 
him.” I give the names first from the copy of 
1767, followed by those as copied from Feinagle. 
* Male” (¢. ¢. trunk or portmanteau) ; nails, “ with 
the horse comb;” withy, &c. “ Leishe ” (7. ¢. the 
thong or string by which two or more dogs were 
led together), brush. ‘Thou remember,” then, 
&e. “Se he be showed well” (7.e. shoed or 
shod); stowed. As I have no access to the original 
edition of Fitzherbert, of 1523, I cannot say which 
version is in reality most correct on the whole; 
but I incline against that of Feinagle. The “ Boke 
of Husbandry” is full of things curious, and good 
withal. Fitzherbert recommends to a young gen- 
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tleman practising husbandry, as aids to memory, | 


“to have in his purse a pair of tables [tablets], 
and when he seeth anything that would [should 
be amended, to write it in his tables... .. This 
used I to do ten or twelve years and more. ... . 
And if he cannot write, let him nick the defaults 
upon a stick, and to shew his bailiff,” &e. Fitz- 
herbert’s enumeration of “what works a wife 
should do in general,” is a very interesting picture 
of the daily labours of an English farmer's wife in 
the fifteenth century. RI 
The word poms in the fourth line, occurring as it 
does among implements for writing, must surely 
mean pounce, the powder used to make parchment 
wr paper bear ink. Epwarp Pracock. 


Mazes (3° 8. x. 285.) — The best account of 
mazes with which I am acquainted is an article 
by the Rev. 
volume for 1858 of the Report and Pape rs of the 
Architectural Societies of York, Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, Bedford, Worcester, and Leiceste ", pp. 251-21 3. 
It is richly illustrated, but neither of the mazes 
mentioned by Mr. Barktey are figured. If these 
mazes have not already been published, it is much 
to be wished that some antiquary would at once 
proceed to sketch them. Some of our illustrated 
periodicals would, I am sure, find room for them. 

Epwarp PEAcock. 

Bottesford Manor, Bris 





Wuy HAve ConGreve RocKETS FALLEN INTO 
COMPARATIVE DIsusE ? (3° 8, vii. 189.)—I believe 
the simple reason to be this, and I have seen them 
used: You never were completely master of them. 
You never were quite sure what they would do, 
and where they would go. Sometimes (rarely, it 
is true, but still sometimes,) they would go back- 
wards instead of forwards, and produce very dis- 
agreeable results quite unintended. Howven. 


Wasuineton AN Ivrrpet (3"¢ 8S. viii. 377, &c.) 
I see that this accusation has very naturally ex- 
cited considerable interest in your columns. I 
have the pleasure and advantage of meeting many 


| tached. 
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Americans in Paris, especially Virginians, and, on 
mentioning to them the present discussion, I have 
invariably found the greatest surprise manifested 
at a doubt being entertained for a single moment 
on the subject of Washington’s Chiistianity. I 
have before me the letter of a distinguished 
American, at this moment residing at Chantilly, 
who describes his Sunday attendance during his 
youth, at the same episcopal church in which the 
great Republican used to worship; and that he 
well recollects the pious feelings in which his 
memory seemed to be there embalmed. On the 
question being mentioned to the widow of the 
Prince Achille Murat, a southern lady lately come 
over to France, and one of the nearest connections 
with Washington’s family, she declares that every 
tradition to which she has been therein accus- 
tomed, describes him as a man unobtrusive in his 
religion, but remarkable for his attention, not only 
to the outward observances, but to all the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion, and that to the 
present moment she had never heard a doubt ex- 
pressed on his faith. It must be remembered that 
Jefferson was an enemy, and not a very straight- 


| forward one, and that he was not disinclined to do 


Edward Trollope, F.S.A., in the | 


or say anything which might stick as an unbe- 
coming spot on the memory of his great rival. 
IlowDEN. 
Henry Scurorper (3" 8. ix. 479.)—A pres- 
sure of occupations has prevented me from ac- 
knowledging the correction of your correspondent 
before this. Besides, I wished to inquire further 
as to the real authorship of the song in question. 
Your correspondent is quite right. ‘The song, “If 
you ax where I come frae, I say the Fell seyde,” 
is the production of Anderson, and will be found 
under the title of “ Watty” in a volume entitled 
Ballads in the Cumberland Dialect, by Rh. Ander- 
son, Carlisle, 1805. How the error has originated 
[ cannot find out; but I commenced a search 
among my old song-sheets, expecting to find a 
copy of the song with the name of Schroeder at- 
This I have failed to do, and therefore 
cannot say more than that I have known the song 
only as Schroeder’s production until now. I find 
that, in the Annals of Leeds, published by John- 
son of that town, the editor gives the authorship 
to Schroeder, no doubt from having heard the 
song ascribed to him. There is no collection of 
Schroeder’s songs and poems ; and he never, in 
my presence, spoke of his efforts in that way. 
My first recollection of the song is that of hearing 
it sung by an amateur comic singer of the name 
of Rhodes, who delivered it dressed in a smock 
frock and the other parts of the costume of the 
stage countryman, including a large red wig. I 
am glad to find it in your pages restored to the 
proper owner. In my early days it was an ex- 
ceedingly popular song, and was introduced in 
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many farces by the country-man or country-boy. | 


There is really very little merit in the song, but 
it gave scope for much mimicry and grimace. 

FoukK-tore: tHe Sun (3° S. vii. 276.) —What 
the Polish Jew says of Wednesday, and the sun 
always shining on some part of that day, has been 
changed to Saturday in Spain, where some old 
belief on the subject is embodied in the proverb, 
“No hay Sabado sin sol ni moza sin amor.” Jews 
were abundant in Spain at one time, and it may 
be an idea coupled with the sabbath. 

HowvDeEn, 

BURIALS ABOVE GrovnpD 254.) — 
There is in Manchester, in a museum, a mummy 
in a glass case on which isa ticket inscribed, “The 
mummy of Miss Beswick.” On application to the 
door-keeper, I was told this lady was a native of 
Manchester, who bequeathed a sum of money to 
some charity on condition that she should never 
be buried. Perhaps some correspondent can give 
the date of her decease, or further particulars 
respecting her. B. 8. Excocx. 

Bath. 


(3"¢ S. x. 


Oak-Gatts (3"¢ S, x. 286.)—I can corroborate 
your esteemed correspondent F. C. H. on this 
subject. I have this autumn seen, near Chobham, 
in Surrey, many oaks (whether pollard or full- 
grown, I cannot now charge my memory with, but 
I think pollard) with nut-galls andacorns. On one 
Sunday afternoon I pulled a small branch which 
bore both nut-galls and acorns; and I made a re- 
mark at the time, to a friend who was with me, 
that such a combination, on one branch, was rare. 

Fiiivs Eccresex. 

I passed a large oak-tree yesterday (Oct. 17), 
in the Newbold road, near Rugby, which bore 
both gall-nuts and acorns, J. W. W. 

Loupness or Voice (3™" S, x, 248, 205,)— 
With special reference to Mr. T. J. Brexron’s 
contribution, the following may be worth noting. 

It is well known that the voice can be heard at 
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EXTRACTS FROM CAMBRIDGESHIRE REGISTERS 
(3°¢ S. iii. 260.) —Would E. V. kindly inform me 
whether the above contain any entries, from 1550 
to 1700, relative to the Carleton family, Cam- 
bridgeshire branch ? 

I also wish to ascertain whether George Carle- 
ton (Surrey branch), nephew to Dudley Lord 
Dorchester, and Clerk of the Hanaper in Ireland 
(1631-1641) had any descendants or any relations 
in that country. His name is briefly mentioned 
in the Public Records of Ireland, Roll xxix. 43, 
in connexion with Knockananama, alias Darling- 
hill, near Clonmel, in 1660-1668. 

Should any of your correspondents at any time 
come across the name of Francis Carleton (3 5. 


| iii, 295, 379), in any collection of Jrish wills or 


marriage licences, I should feel very much obliged 
by their letting me know. 

For the information of genealogists who may 
be interested in the pedigrees of the Cumberland 
and the Cambridgeshire Carletons, the connexion 
between which is not clearly given in the Visita- 
tions, I may as well state that I have discovered 
it at the Heralds’ College in Misc. Ped. H. vol. vii. 
p. 280. 

Thomas Carleton, Esq., of Carleton Hall, Cum- 
berland, married, Ist Miss Layton, of Daleman 


| Cumberland, and, 2ndly, Miss Hilton, from which 


long distances across water, and by persons on | 


board ships at sea, under favourable circumstances. 


“ The extreme facility with which sounds are heard at 


a great distance in cold weather has often been remarked, | 


and a well authenticated instance of this occurred during 
the winter | Parry’s third voyage, 1824] at Port Bowen. 
Lieut, Foster of the Hecla had occasion to send a man 
from the observatory to the opposite shore of the harbour 
| Prince Regent's Inlet] a distance of 6,696 feet, or about 
one mile and a fifth, in order to fix a meridian mark, and 
placed a second person half-way between to repeat his 
directions. This he found on trial to be quite unnecessary, 
as he could easily converse with the man at the distant 
station. The thermometer at the time was eighteen de- 
grees below zero, and the weather calm and clear.”— 
Parry's Life, p. 103. 

“A Dutchman at Amsterdam, one Nich. Petter. could 
break Romer-glasses with the sound of his voice.”—Der- 
bam’s Psycho-theology, 1717, p. 134. 

R. W. Hackxwoop. 


latter union derived the Cambridgeshire branch. 
Why the Cambridgeshire Carletons changed the 
family arms to those of Carleton of Surrey, I have 
never been able to ascertain. 7. mC. 

Junior Carlton Club. 

Tur Bretr Curonorocy (34 S. x. 66.)—The 
following passage occurs in an able article in the 
current number of the Christian Remembrancer, on 
the “ Present State of the Text of our authorised 
English Bible ” — 

“The next change of importance we need notice in our 
Bibles. . . is the placing in the margin of the common 
dates of events, according to the present Hebrew text. 
This innovation, for which there is no warrant that we 
know of, was made (as is well known) by Bishop Lloyd, 
of Worcester, for Archbishop Tenison’s Bible of 1701.” 

The article has some information on the sub- 


ject of marginal references, which may be useful 


B. 2. D. 
Fatse Fairy Historres (3™ 8S. x. 321.) — 
Your correspondent Lxxxivs states, that “some 
elaborate family histories seem to be got out by 
illegitimate branches merely to gild over their 
defective birth, and to claim a family precedence 
to which they have no possible right.” He then 
goes on to add: “Such misleading books might 
well be exposed by reviewers.” I —_ L2ALIUs 
will favour me with a list of the family histories 
he refers to. The Coulthart forgery is, of course, 
now well known. A list of family histories, go’ 
out to gild defective birth, would be exceedingly 
interesting. G. W. M. 


to E. S. D. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By S 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Baring-Gould, who has obviously a strong bias in 

avour of all that “reading which is never read,” and is con- 
poe ently fami‘iar with the old-world notions and popular 
beliefs which prevailed in what are popularly called the 
Dark Ages, presents us in this little volume with a dozen 
papers illustrative of what he appropriately designates 
the “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” In these he 
treats of The Wandering Jew; Prester John; The Di- 
vining Rod; The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; William 
Tell; The Dog Gellert; Tailed Men; Antichrist and 
Pope Joan ; 


ra 8. X. Nov. neliteindl 


s. Baring-Gould, 


The Man in the Moon; The Mountain of 
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4d ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 


{beg to announce that they have commenced their Season for the 


| DISPOSAL by AUCTION of LIBRARIES, MANUSCRIPTS, Auto- 


| with Literature and Art, at their House, 13, 


graph Letters, Engravings, Paintings, Drawings, Coins and Medals, 
Antiquities, Philosophical Instruments, and all other Works connected 
WELLINGTON 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


A Portion of the Library of a Gentleman. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 
| Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works connected with the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AU: CTION, o their House. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand. “on MONDAY, November 5, and following day, at | 
o'clock precisely, a PORTION ‘of the 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN; 

including a very desirable Set of the Royal Society's Philosophical 
Transactions, at large, from 1665 to 1896, 96 vols.—Hakluyt's Voyages. 
3 vols. 1599-1600—the Churchill and Oxford Coilection of Voyages, 8 
vols.—Sloane's History of Jamaica, 2 vols.; and other Books of Travels 


| and Works relating to America-—Erasmi Opera, 11 vols. best edition, 


Venus ; Fatality of Numbers; and The Terrestrial Para- | 
dise. If this enumeration of the quaint dishes prepared | 


for them is not sufficient to tempt our readers to set down 
to Mr. Baring-Gould’s curious literary banquet, any re- 
commendations of ours would assuredly fail in doing so. 


The Architectural Antiquities of the City of Wells, By 
John Henry Parker, F.S.A. illustrated by Plans and 
Views, (Parker & Co.) 

For the student of Medixval Domestic Architecture 
there is nowhere else to be found such a field of observa- 
tion as Wells, says Mr, Parker himself, perhaps the 
highest authority on such a subject. There is no other 
city in Europe which has preserved the medieval houses 
of all its officers from the Bishop to the Singing Men. 
With such a subject to work upon, our readers will readily 
believe how thoropghly and instructively Mr. Parker has 
investigated and told the story of these interesting re- 
mains; and as the book is profusely illustrated “with 
woode uts, they will as readily believe that it is as hand- 
some as it is interesting. 


Sooner or Later. By Shirley Brooks. illustrated by G. 

Du Maurier, No. J. (Bradbury, Evans, & Co.) 

A new serial by the author of Aspen Court and The 
Silver Cord cannot but be welcome to all lovers of fiction. 
Though we have seen too little of the story to pronounce 
any opinion as to the position which it will take with re- 
ference to Mr. Brooks’s other novels, we have read enough 
to make us look anxiously for the future numbers of 
Sooner or Later. 


CHARLES LAms.—A subscription is being raised among 
the many admirers of the gentle “ Elia” to replace, by a 
tomb and bust, to be executed by Mr. Thomas Woolner, 
the tasteless headstone that now marks Lamb’s resting- 
place. Subscriptions will be very gladly received by 
ell Moxon of Dover Street, or by Mr, J. Bertrand 
Vayne, Conservative Club, 


Notices to Correspondents. 
A. 9. on appellation “ Grand Pensionary"’ 
8. viii. 2 
Enratem. — 58. viii. 470, col. ii. line 7 from the top, for “ Pruicano ” 
read “ Pruiean 


* Cases for binds the. a | of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of al 
A Reading Case for Setting the Saaee Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready, sad = may be had Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, tree by post, direct fi +4 the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


“ Nores ann Queares”™ is ished at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrucy Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Cortes for 
stx Months forwarded direct from the Publis 
yearly Invex) is lis, 4d., 
gave at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiutiam G. Smrra, 32, 

RLLINGTON Street, Staanv, W.C., where also all Commonicarions 
vor rug Eprron be addressed. 


“Nores & Qvenres” is registered for transmission abroad. 


is explained in our 2nd 





on lerge paper—English Historians, State Papers, and Antiquarian 
ng gy and Bray's History of the County of Surrey, 
1. I., on large paper. 6 Plays, with Notes by Johnson 


espeare 
} a "Steevens, 15 vols.—Massinger Plays. the “ Editions collected, 


2 vols.—Aldine and other Editions of the C —Quvarterly and other 
Reviews and Works in English Literature qunerally, many in bright 
old calf gilt bindings, to which are added rare and curious Books in 
Early English 5 Ere Bible, Cranmer’s version, 1541, and 
other Works in Black Letter —Old Plays and ond On including a 
unique copy of aay bl ~ ‘Tricke to Catch the Old On h 
Titles, 1608 — y- m's Characters, 1643The Man in the Moon, a 
Newspaper completest copy known, 1619-50. -—Churchyard's Dis- 
course of t thei Netherlands 1602—Comical eee of. Merry Andrew, 
1688~Jest Books and Old Songs—Percy Society's Publications, Private 
Productions, Bibliographical Works, Catalogues, &c. Also many fine 
Architectural Works and s of Prints, including a splendid copy 
of the Coronation of ponent the Fourth—a few Church Services, &c. in 
elegant bindings, for presen 
May be viewed two days — and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two stamps. 





| Valuable Collection of Rngrevings by Ancient and Modern “Masters, 


consigned from A 


\ ESSRS. SOT HEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 

i Auctioneers of ‘ay Property and Works connected with the 

Fine Arts, will 8 a AUCTION, at their House, 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, on Ar: YNDAY, November 26, and following day, at 

1 o'clock precisely, a Valuable 

COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
consigned from Abroad ; 

including fine Examples of the beautiful Works of Aldegrever, Alt- 

dorfer, Balechou, Beccafumi, Both, Albert Durer. Vandyke, Raphael 

Morghen, Ostade, Marc Antonio, Rembrandt, Martin Schoengauer, and 

other eminent Engravers. 

Catalogues are nearly ready. 

Library of a Dignitary of the Church ; also, the Valuable Library of a 
Clergyman and Mathematician, deceased ; and some splendid Tilu- 
minated and Illustrated Works. 

\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 

i Auctioneers of Tierery Property ard Works illustrative of the 

ne Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, November 28, and three 

tollowing days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

LIBRARY of a DIGNITARY of the CHURCH, 
some time deceased ; 
including Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations, 17 vols.— 








| Marsden’ Numismata Orientalia — Luther's Schriften, 24 vols.— 


Hieronymi Opera, Editio Benedictina, 11 vols.—Vetus Testamentum, 
= et Lat., 2 vols., 1587-8_Novum Testamentum, Syriace, first edition, 
5—Psalterium Polyglotton, first edition, 1516— reveags i icon 
yo Latinum, 4 vols. — Tattam, Lexicon e Valu co- Latinum—a 
few Black-Letter Books, &c. : together with the Va. uadle LIBRARY 
of a CLERGYMAN and MAT! TEMATICIA deceased, removed 
from the Country ; also, come, splendid Mhuminated and Illustrated 
het ae —. z Roberts's Hi s hw J d, 6 ~ 9 The Vernon Gallery, 
lette varing’ 's Art-Treasures an Re wey of Central 
Tealy “Dheby Wyatt’ 's Metal- Work and thdustrial A 
teenth Century—Owen Jones's G 
Psalter—Sermon on the Mount— Wedding ‘at Windsor: Giliray’ * Gare 
catures—Shah Nameh, a splendid Persian m:nuscript, with 22 paintings 
by native artists—Haft-Kulzum, a Persian jonary, 2 vols.— Asiatic 
Researches, 12 vols.—Bridgewater tises, 12 vols.—Harleian Miscel- 
lany, 12 vols.—Canning’s Speeches, 6 vols —Burney's Hist of Music, 
4 vols.—Camden’s Britannia, by Gough, 3 vole.—Peli Sy popes, 5 vols. — 





Holy Bible, Wyclifte’s Translation, edited by Forshall and Madden, 
4 vols.—Quarterly and other Reviews, &c. 
} Catalogues are nearly ready. 


her (including the Half- | 
which may be paid by Post Office Order, | 


| 
| 





THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE—LADIES should at once see 

THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and ele- 

gant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very latest 

fashion. Observe the name, “ Tuomsow,” and the Trade Mark, “ A 
Crows.” Sold everywhere. 
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Paper and Envelopes. 
1 PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 


PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 2s. 
2s., 3s. per ream. 
di 7s. per ream. 
is. 6d. per ream. 
ream. 


Good Cream-laid Note, 
Super Thick Crea 
Super Thick Blue 
oolscap, 88. 6d. 
. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper tter size), ruled or plain, 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes). ruled or plain, 
Cre arn or Blue Envelo os, 4s. 6d., 6a. Gd., and 7s. 6d. 5 104 
The “ Temple " Envelope, new shape, hig h inner flap, ls 
vlished steel Crest Die: 3, engraver by the first Artist 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s, 6d. * Ditto, three letters, 
ddress Dies, from Preliminary Pencil Sketch, 
Colour Stamping (lelief), reduced to is. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), Manufacturing Stationers, 
92, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 


1 Price List Post Free. 


MHE PRETTIEST GIFT fora LADY 
F JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil.iis. For a GENTLI 
one at ind. 10s, Reward ed at the International Exhibition for‘ 
ness of Production.’ 


Manufactory , 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


4s. Gel. per ream. 
-, and 6s, per ream. 


per] 


Il) ustrate 


. nd . 
is one of 
IMAN, 


*“Cheap- 


guarante ed the finest 
“and much superior to 


LD MARSALA WINE, 
f imported, free from ecidity or heat. 
priced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap W One cuin be per de zen. 
A genuine really fine old Port 36«. per dozen. Terms cash. Three dozen 
rail pasd.— W WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russel l 
Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 


Pull Orie t 


> Lists post free on application. 

VHOICE OLD SHERRIES.—W ervenced pare © adiz 

/ Wines as imported direct, soft and full flavoured. », Golde: mn, 
or Brown, 24., 30 Ms., 388., 448., 50s.. S49, per dozen. » Cash 
Three dosen, railway carriage ‘paid, to all Eng fand and Wa ke 4. 

W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer nd 73, Great Basel Street, 

corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W. 
Established 1811. Full Price Lists post free on >. 


WARD'S PALE SEERERY 
per Dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Tab Bottles and Cases in- 
Terms Cash, prepaid. Post-orders p a5 able Piccadilly. 
Samples sent Free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
d upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


At Sis. 
cluded. 


(Establishe 
_&e., 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES; 
SHERRY. 
30s., 36. per dozen ; fine pale. golden, and 
60s. ; Amontillado, for invalids ,60s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 


428.5 splendid Eperna) 48 
euve Clicquot’s, Perrier 


i EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, 


Good Dinner Wine, 24+., 
brown Sherry, 42s., 49¢., 54%., 


, 60s.; pale and brown 


Sparkling, 36¢., 
and Jovet’s, Moet and 


Sillery, 664., 78%.; 

Chandon's, &c. 
PORT. 

use, 24%., SOs. Sis., 42s.; fine old “ Beeswin 

the famed vintages 1947, 1840, 1834, lu20, at 


CLARFT. 
Good Bordeaux, !*s., 2s.; St. Julien, 24-., 
Leoville, 48s.; Latour, 51s.; Margaux, 60s.,72s.; 
BURGUNDY. 
ey and Beaune. 30s., 36. St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60». 
ate Rédtie. 60s.,72s., S4s.; Corton, Nuits, Roman¢ée, Clos-de- Vou 
geot, = Chablis, 24s... 30s., 36s., 428., 18%.; Montrachet and St. Peray; 
spacing Burgundy, ke. 
BOCK. 
Nierstein, 26e., 42s.: 
; Johannesberger and 


MOSELLE. 
+ Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 49s., 
sparkling Moselle, 44. be 


For ordinary 
6%s.: choice Port of 
1208. 


30e., 36e.: I a Nose, 42s.; 
Lafitte, 72s., 848., 968. 


Light Dinner Hock, 242.. 30s. 
60s., 72s.; Liebfraumilch ,60s.,7 
Ha. to 120s, 


teinberger, 72s. 


Still Moselle, 242., 30 
Muscatel, 60s.,72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., Sis.; 
G6s., TAs. 

Foreien Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a Post-office 
order, or refere::ce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s Roa. 
Originally established a.n. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Hochheimer, 48s. ; 


60s.; 


rd S. X. Nov. 3, 
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I) es HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TE ETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so perfectly 
resembie the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the original 
by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘This meth« ad 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will support end preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
ore articulation and mastication. Dec ayed teeth stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—s2, Fleet Street. At home 
from ten till five.—Consultations free. 


PAINLESS DENTAL ATTENDANCE. 
A ESSRS. GABRIEL, 56, Harley Street, Cavendish 


i Squar The Patentees of 
IDON, 

ial Teeth without Springs ; fi 

d alfording support to remaia 


Established 1815 
OSTEO E 

base for Arti 
tracuion of any stumps, a 


the improved flexible 
without the ex 
ing teeth. 
Addresses are 56 (late 27), Harley Street, Caver 
4, Ludgate Hill (near Railway Bridge), City ; at 
Street. 


.C AWRIPE "s 
Complete Sets from 5 to 25 Guineas. 
“ We can mmend these Tex 


1 Teeth, 5 


with confidence ree 


unten’s EXamer oring decay¢ - per bo> 


THITE and SOUND 
« BROWN'S ORIENTA 
' 


TEETH —JEWSBURY 
L TOOTH PAS" Established t 
reeth and Gui 
r pot. 
113, 
And by Ag 


yUDD 
te na 


10dcerate. 


out t e Kingdom and Col nies. 


and CO.’S CHURCH HARMONIU MS 
lied to his Grace the chbishop of c anterb 

without harshness of . and are very durable. 
Warerooms, 74, Dean Street, Soho Square. 


SPECTACLES 
VISOMETER. 


I 


ED BY THE 


1 Instrument for rigidly ascertaining the Focal 
ich very frequent] 
y safe 1 Suiting Defective Vision 
al aid, so as to preserve the blessing 
EXTREME OLD AGé. 


rmil 


with 


je—these differing — 


method for 


FROM PRINCIPAL SIR DAVID BREWSTER : — 
seen and examined Mr. Sarom's apparatus for ascertaining 
of fitting them with suitable 


that it is well 


“TI have 
the focal length of each eye, with t! 


spectacles or eye-glasses, and 


pted for those 


e view 
be no doubt 


re can 


purpos 


SALOM & 137, W., and 


inces 5 


Regent Street. London, 
reet, ncinburg. 


IENSON, J. W 
the Prince of W: 


| panels WATCHES, 


. by Special Appointment to H.R.H. 


Prize Medal, 1865. 


BENSON'S WATCHES, sent safe by post. 


". YSON’S CLOCKS, manutactured by Steam 
Power. 

ER ‘SON'S SILVE R and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal. 18 

JENSON'S GOL D 
Artistic. 

pee SON'S 

od. 


PENSO: 
YENSON’S STEAM FACTORY AND CITY 


) SHOW ROOMS, 5 and 60, Ludgate Hill 


Novel and 


JEWELLEKY, 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLE‘ 


IN, Old Bond Street and Westbourne Grove. 








